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Extract from the Morning Post, Feb. 16tli, 1866. 

A very ingenious invention has lately been 
patented by Messrs. Jay, of Regent Street, — " THE 
ETJTHEIMA." It is nothing less than a self-fit- 
ting and adjustable bodice, possessing the power of 
expanding to accommodate any variation of the 
figure, to obviate all undue pressure and necessity 
for alteration, and therefore expressly suited to the 
requirements of ladies in a delicate state of health. 
** The Eutheima" is made in black silk, elegantly 
trimmed ; it is tight to the bust, with bands and 
epaulettes of crepe or of silk gimp and jet beads, but 
it can be made in any material. The elasticity is 
contrived by the insertion of welts of elastic webbing 
under the braces, from the shoulder to the waist, 
beneath the arms and down the shoulders under the 
brace ornaments. The set and style are excellent. 
The ladies appear to be quite ready to appreciate the 
peculiar merits and conveniences of the new patent, 
for, though but very recently introduced to the 
public, the Queen (the Lady's Newspaper) and Court 
Journal state that considerable numbers have already 
been sold. 
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CHAPTfiR L 



I HAVE ever pitied the children born and bred in 
a great city. They have no paradise to look back 
to, from the turmoil of active life, like those 
whose happy infancy was passed in pleasant places, 
amongst fields, and woods, and running streams. 
I know, by experience, that the boy's earliest 
impressions have an enduring influence on the 
future character of the man ; and I have been 
ever grateM that the home where my childhood 
was passed was situated in one of the most 
romantic districts of the north of England, 

VOL. I. B 
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Mj fitther was of an ancient and honourable 
fiunilj, but the extravagance of his progenitors 
had left him only a small part of their once ex* 
tensive estates. Bnt, though his fortanewas not 
large, he was still a county gentleman, had taken 
his degree at Cambridge, had mixed in the best 
society in his own and foreign countries, and, 
from his extensive knowledge and various ac- 
complishments, was well-fitted to play a distin- 
guished part in public life. But he had no such 
ambition, and, after the death of my mother, he 
fixed his residence, for the remainder of his days, 
in the old mansion his ancestors had erected 
three centuries before, and devoted himself to my 
education. I was his only child, and, in his love 
for me, he forgot all other worldly interests. 

He had no vices, and few wants ; so that his 
small income sufficed for the expenses of his 
household, and the purchase of the books he 
yearly added to the old family library. 

Well do I remember that room I covered 
with a Turkish carpet, a large table, with twisted 
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legs, stood in the middle of the fioor^ and four 
mighty oak chairs, with tapestried cashions, 
were placed around it ; but no one ever sat in 
them. Bickefy and worm-eaten, they seemed, 
to my young imagination, to be placed there 
rather for the ghosts of the departed than the 
bodies of the living. 

It is a recent fashion to furnish noble dwellings 
in the taste of the fifteenth century, but, under 
the guise of antiquity, all the luxuries and 
elegance of modem life are introduced; the 
library in my father's house was no imitation. 
It was the real dwelling-place of a long-past 
generation, — dilapidated, faded, rotten, and de- 
void of every semblance of comfort. This library, 
no doubt, was very picturesque, but time and 
neglect had , disfigured everything it contained 
except the books. Of these there was a strange 
medley. In my family, during the past genera- 
tions, had been bishops and generals, courtiers 
and fine ladies, wits and philosophers ; and all 

o 2 
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seemed to have contributed to fill the book 
shelves. 

Even as a child I loved the old room^ where 
my fitther spent great part of his time in study. 
It WBB there I learnt to read; and I can still 
remember that, when only four years old^ there 
was one little book which I preferred to all others. 
Did instructors consult the taste and fancy of 
children, as those of men are considered, lessons 
would no longer be shunned and detested, as is 
now too often the case. 

My father was a wise man, and knew this; 
he taught me to love study, more by example 
than precept, and what he most desired was, 
that I should learn to think. For many years 
he was my sole instructor. He was a profound 
classical scholar, and it wm his delight to teach 
me early, not only to understand and admire the 
beautiful languages of antiquity, but to imbue 
my soul with the principles of its grand philo- 
sophy, and to form my taste, by a just apprecia- 
tion of its splendid literature and perfect art 
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What he loved, I loved, and at thirteen, the 
annals of TacituB, and the moral treatises of 
Cicero, were the fayoarite studies of my leisure 
hours. Tet, I was no bookworm. Naturally of 
a joyous and energetic temperament^ I shared 
with boyish glee in all such juvenile sports and 
amusements as our neighbourhood afforded. I 
could ride, and skate^ and swim, as well as the 
&rmers' sons, who were my playmates, and it 
never occurred to my mind that there was any 
social difference between us. 

My father was frequently advised by his friends 
to send me to a public school, to prepare me for 
the university; but he was of opinion that, 
although boys in such places have early to wage 
the warfare of life, they learn better to under- 
stand the characters of others, than to know 
themselves. It was his desire to render me 
master of my own mind, and to train my con- 
science and my judgment to be my unerring 
monitors, when left to my own guidance. 
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I first knew the valao of his lessons when I had 
^eft him, and studied for a degree at Cambridge. 
Though neither proud nor shy, my solitary edu- 
cation made me suppose that youths who had 
received the regular instruction of a classical 
school must be vastly my superiors, in exact and 
extensive knowledge. But I soon took more 
courage when I discovered how formal and super- 
ficial had been the lessons they received. In 
fact, few of my fellow students, except those 
whose poverty made them regard study as a 
means to obtain a future livelihood, troubled 
themselves with literary pursuits. With some 
exceptions, education was regarded by my com- 
panions as a necessary evil, which they must get 
through with as little labour as possible, and I 
soon understood that my habits and tastes had 
placed a wide barrier between us. 

But my heart had need of attachment, and be- 
fore I had passed a term at Cambridge, I fancied 
I had found a friend. Grenville Marston was my 
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chosen companion, and xnj evident admiration of 
his talents was probably the reason why he sought 
my society. 

He was the only son of a clever man, who, 
though of low origin, had amassed a large fortune 
by trade, and having purchased an estate and a 
noble mansion^ in one of the midland counties, 
sought to believe that he belonged to the landed 
aristocracy. 

The son had inherited his father's abilities, and 
even more than his father's ambition. He was 
three years older than myself; he had travelled, 
he had been early introduced into society, and 
familiarized with the dissipated pursuits of his 
school acquaintances. Of all this I was then 
ignorant, but I knew that he was eloquent, witty, 
amusing, and apparently goodnatured; and com- 
paring him with our fellow students, I looked up 
to him as to a superior being. 

Many others were dazzled by his power of 
talking on all subjects, and as he studiously 
avoided expressing any positive opinion on the 
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great religious or political questions of the 
day, he offended no one. I never considered 
whether indifference or policy kept ^iTn silent ; 
and though he smiled whenever I at- 
tempted to talk wisdom^ and he ridiculed all 
enthusiasm, — yet, such was the charm of his man- 
ner, that I willingly submitted to his assumed 
superiority. I eagerly sought to rival him in the 
acquisition of university honours, and this emula- 
tion gave a new charm to my labour ; but it was 
in vain that Marston exerted all his powers of 
fascination to make me a sharer in the scenes of 
dissipation which he called pleasure. I could 
bear being laughed at ; I had other tastes, and 
my father's lessons were not forgotten. 

Yet, though I only looked on vice at a distance, 
I returned home after I had taken my degree at 
Cambridge, more practical, and better fitted for 
action on the great theatre of the world, than 
when I commenced my college life. I had gained 
experience, without losing the pure enthusiasm 
of youth, the trust in the reality of happiness and 
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iLuman worth, the belief in innocence, truth, and 
love, nor my ardour in the pursuit of noble aims. 

My brief intercourse with society made me now 
fully sensible of my father's vast superiority to 
common men. Having associated with medioc- 
rity, I could better understand and appreciate his 
liberality and wisdom. 

When I listened to his pure and holy dis- 
course, inspired by his love to God and man, even 
the brilliant eloquence of Marston seemed flip- 
pant and superficial. I felt this contrast most 
keenly, when, about a month after my return 
home, my college friend came to spend a fort- 
night at Elmscourt. 

Marston professed to feel the highest respect 
for my father, and took infinite pains to win his 
approbation, by a studied display of his talents 
and acquirements. But his efforts were without 
effect ; and though he anuounced the most beau- 
tiful sentiments about liberty, equality, progress, 
and popular education, my father told me, in 
private, that he had no faith in his professions. 

B 5 
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" They were too strongly in opposition to his 
manners and pursuits for any reliance to be 
placed on them/' he said. ^^He may flatter 
mankind, to make them the stepping-stones of 
his ambition/' he added ; ^^ but he bears them no 
love. His affections are centred in himself, and 
none but a philanthropist can be a disinterested 
reformer. Trust not this man, my son ! though 
his vanity is now flattered by having you as his 
disciple, he loves you no better than others, and 
if, in the course of life, it should ever be your 
fate to rival or oppose him, your brilliant friend 
may become a heartless and unrelenting enemy. 
He is witty, I admit, but his sarcasms, at four-and- 
twenty, give certain evidence of a bad heart 
Prosperous and flattered, he has had no sad 
experience to disgust him with mankind, therefore 
his sneers can only be inspired by vanity and 
malevolence." 

I was, at first, both disappointed and grieved 
that my father should think so ill of one to 
whom I was ardently attached ; but I was not 
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inattentive to his warning, and, though unwil- 
lingly, my confidence in Marston was daily 
diminished; a suspicion of his want of truth and 
sincerity more than once occurred to my mind. 
The difference of his manner when in my father's 
presence, or with me alone, betokened something 
very like hypocrisy. I ceased to be dazzled by 
his wit when I suspected that we, in our turn, 
might be made the objects of his ridicule ; and I 
was so much pained by my doubts of his sincerity, 
that I grieved but little for his departure, though 
it was probable that our paths in life would be so 
far apart that we might rarely meet for the future. 

It was decided that I should pursue the 
study of the law in London, with the iutention 
of being called to the bar; whilst Grenville would 
be much occupied at Glasgow with his father's 
affairs, and might possibly, at no distant period, 
have to visit India. 

After his departure I quietly remained some 
months at home, and, during that period, a 
chauge took place in our little establishment, 
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which greatly diminished my interest in my ab- 
sent friend. 

My father's only brother. Captain Vernon, an 
officer in the Indian service, had married, against 
the wishes of his family, a Miss Armstrong, a 
poor girl, who had been sent out to the East in 
search of a husband. 

The captain, indignant at the reproaches of his 
relatives, not only for his marriage, but for his 
gambling and extravagance, had broken oflf all 
communication with them, and my father had 
heard nothing of him for many years. 

He was greatly surprised, therefore, when he 
received a letter from his brother's wife, informing 
him that she hud lotarned to England, on account 
of ill-health, several months before ; and, by hep 
husband's desire, had hitherto forborne to trouble 
him ; but now, feeling herself rapidly approaching 
death, without a friend near her in whom she 
could confide, she implored him to receive and 
protect her only child, a girl, twelve years old 
after her decease. 
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My father answered the poor lady most kindly, 
assuring her he was quite ready to take charge of 
his young niece ; and he offered, at the same 
time, to visit her, and afford her every assistance 
and comfort her solitude and suffering required. 

But, before he received an answer to his letter, 
we had intelligence of Mrs. Vernon's death, and 
an intimation from the clergyman of the parish 
where she died that her daughter would, after 
the funeral, be sent without delay to Elms- 
court. 

In our quiet domestic life this was a great 
event, both to my father and myself; and we 
awaited, with equal anxiety, the arrival of our 
young relative, who was, henceforth, to be the 
inmate of our home, and the companion of my 
father's solitude during my absence. We both 
felt that her presence might prove either a bane 
or a blessing. 

Autumn was rapidly verging towards winter, 
and the evening when we expected my cousin 
Eleanor's arrival was cold and dieary. The 
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north-east wind brought a shower of mingled 
snow and rain np the valley^ and the dark and 
swollen river was scarcely visible beneath the 
floating mist We heard the noise of carriage- 
wheels approaching np the winding road from 
the village for some time before, emerging from 
the fog, a post-chaise drove up to the house-door. 
We knew that it must be Eleanor's conveyance, 
and we both hastened to welcome her to her new 
home. 

My father lifted the little girl, who was in 
deep mourning, from the carriage, with many 
tender expressions of affection, but she answered 
not a word. First, when we reached the parlour, 
did she look timidly in his face, and then, perhaps, 
encouraged by his likeness to her father, she 
laid her head upon his breast and wept. 

*^ Oh, uncle, I am so grieved 1" was all the 
little creature could say ; but the tone in which 
these few words were uttered made us both feel 
how much her young heart had suffered for her 
mother's loss. 
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She was for some minutes totally nnoonscions 
of my presence, till my father, leading her up to 
me, told her that I was her cousin, and would 
love her very dearly. She laid her small white 
hand in mine ; and her lips smiled, though her 
eyes were full of tears. 

When her travelling cloak was laid aside, we 
saw that she was little, and very slender for her 
age. Her large, hazel eyes were shadowed by 
long lashes, even darker than her rich, brown 
hair, and though her pale, oval face had nothing 
of the freshuess of childhood, there was some- 
thing inexpressibly touching in its gentle and 
sorrowful expression. It was evident she felt 
keenly, but we could not then divine how richly 
she was endowed with intellectual and moral 
qualities. 

Although, after her first burst of sorrow was 
over, she took courage, even that evening, to con- 
verse with my lather, whilst she sat beside him, 
with her little hand resting in his, she was evi- 
dently afraid of me, and several days passed over 
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before I succeeded in overcoming her shyness and 
timidity. But, even after I had won her confi- 
dence, and she was pleased to accompany me in 
my walks, or to follow me into the library to look 
at pictures, or sit by my side and read some 
favourite book, there was a difference in her 
manner towards me and my father, which, 
though to another it might have been impercep- 
tible, sufficed to make me treat her more like a 
woman than a child. 

My father kissed and blessed her nightly before 
she retired to rest, but never once were her young 
lips pressed to mine. I felt that, with innate 
modesty, she shrunk from such familiarity. 

She grieved most sincerely for the loss of her 
mother, from whom she had never been absent a 
day till parted by death, but her sorrow was na- 
turally alleviated by time, and by degrees she 
took pleasure in the new life to which fate had 
removed her. Her desire for knowledge was ex- 
traordinary, and she was delighted to receive my 
father's lessons. Yet, full of vivacity and fond 
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of amusement, her books were all thrown aside 
if I proposed to teach her to ride my father's 
pony, or to play at battledore in the high, old 
hall. Her merry langh enlivened our qniet 
dwelling, and her quick feelings were equally 
alive to joy and sorrow. 

My father saw with anxiety the tender sensi- 
bility of the plant he had undertaken to rear, and 
he felt that the task would have been better con- 
signed to female hands, but he could not trust 
his little favourite to the care of any common- 
place woman, nor the dangerous associations of a 
boarding-school ; neither was he willing to dis- 
turb his quiet life by bringing a governess under 
his roof. 

After consulting me on this subject, we decided 
that the daughter of our village curate, a worthy, 
unsophisticated young woman, should come to 
Elmscourt for some hours daily, to instruct 
Eleanor in the arts of female housewifery, whilst 
my father would continue to be her tutor in solid 
knowledge, as well as in music, of which he was 
an accomplished professor. 
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Glad that he could find amusement, and a 
Bolace for my absence^ in such innocent occnpa- 
tion, I left my home at the commencement of the 
new year, to pursue the study of the law, in 
London. 

Eleanor wept softly and silently when I bade 
her farewell ; and even though I promised to re- 
turn in the summer, the trepidation of my father's 
voice, as he gave me his blessing, betrayed the 
pain it caused him to send his only son to 
struggle in the world, from which he had himself 
withdrawn. I grieved to leave them, but I con- 
sidered that at my age a life of idleness would 
have been sin. I owed my labour to society, and 
I felt a duty to exert the talents which nature 
and education might have bestowed on me, in the 
service of my fellow creatures. 

Moreover, I was ambitious of honourable dis- 
tinction. Philosophy had taught me much about 
the vanity of fame, but it had not taught me to 
stifle the sense of mental power, nor to still that 
restless activity of mind which impels to labour. 
I felt that there was undeveloped strength within 
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me, and its exercise was necessary^ both for mj 
health of mind and body. 

In moments of enthusiasm youth is very blind 
as to the paths it must pursue to distinction^ 
though ultimate success depends greatly on the 
choice it makes. Once on the wrong road, much 
time is lost before a footing on a second can be 
gained, and eminence in any pursuit is only to be 
attained by the perseverance of a life, and the 
steady direction of the mind to one point, from 
youth to age. Thought may diverge, imagina- 
tion may be busy with extraneous objects, and 
study accumulate most various knowledge, yet a 
single aim must never be lost sight of, and all 
acquirements must finally be there concentrated. 
This, I have now learnt, is the great secret of 
success in life, but I did not know it then. 
When I ought to have been thinking of nothing 
but my profession, my head was ftiU of ideas 
about social science and reform, and I wrote a 
pamphlet about equality, the rights of man, and 
liberty, and called it " Forwards." It was ridi- 
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cnled by all the critics, and I learnt that to get 
forward was no easy matter, even to an indi* 
viduaL 

Though at first crashed by my want of success 
as an author, I fortunately had a profession, and 
positive duti es to perform ; and my thoughts being 
at last concentrated^ I became indefatigable in 
the study of the law. 

My first relaxation, after the labour of many 
months, was a visit to my father. I found him 
much debilitated by advancing age, whilst Eleanor 
had grown rapidly during my absence. No 
longer timid and sad, she was like a gay spirit, 
which filled the old house with gladness. She 
was her uncle's idol, and her youth and joy were 
to him like the air of the morning to the weary 
traveller. 

Nor could I wonder at the attachment he felt 
for my cousin. She was not yet fourteen, an age 
when many girls have lost the charms of child- 
hood, without having acquired the graces and at- 
tractions of a woman, but this was not the case 
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with Eleanor. The charm which inspired her 
person was in her mind I 

Bright, innocent days, were those we passed 
for two months together, living only for the pre- 
sent, with that total nnconscionsness of the short- 
ness and nncertainty of life which exists only in 
yonth. Neither passion nor anxiety disturbed 
our content, and my solitary life in London had 
taught me fully to appreciate the social charm of 
this simple existence. 

Oh, precious home of youth ! little do we know 
your value, till the shadows of years have divided 
you from us, and we look back to the love, which 
there surrounded us from the solitude of advanced 
life. Then, when &r from the graves of our 
dearest relatives, do we first learn fully to appro- - 
date the value of their lost aJBfection, and to 
prize the spot where first we drew our breath. 
However humble, however remote may be our 
early home, the sun of childhood shines on it, 
and we see only its brightness and its pleasures. 
Forgetting death, for us it is stiU peopled with 
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the kindred long deported, and we delude ouT'- 
selves with the belief that the happiness we have 
vainly sought in other scenes can only there be 
found. We return, and discover that for us the 
home of youth has no second existence. 

Now, though my sun of hope has set, and my 
life, though what some men call snccessfol, is 
dark and dreary 5 it is one of my few pleasures to 
recall those days of long past happiness to my 
mind. It fills my heart with gratitude, that I' 
was once so blest as to know such a being as 
Eleanor ! — ^so dtSferent from the people with whom 
I am commonly brought in contact by my profes- 
sion. I might sometimes be disposed to doubt 
of human virtue, did I* not remember this fair 
young creature, — ^pure, gentle, and affectionate, 
ignorant of selfishness and vanity, and gay, cou'- 
fiding, and fearless in her innocence. 

On the verge of' the river at the bottom of our 
garden was a pleasant seat under the shadow of > 
a. large old elm, and here was our summer studyv 
Here we brought our books, and Eleanor at- 
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tempted to sketdi, and langhed at her grotesque 
failures^ as she sent the torn paper floating down 
the stream. 

Here we began Lamartine's poem of ^^ Jocelyn" 
together. I read aloud, and Eleanor, at the same 
time, eagerly perused the book I held. The 
water murmured at our feet, the birds sang 
amidst the fluttering leaves above our heads, the 
balmy odours of sunmier, and the hum and har- 
mony of nature, were aU around us, whilst the 
eloquence of the poet gave language to them all, 
revealing to us both the invisible love which 
animates creation. 

We read for hours, entranced by our.o\QB,|l^ap- 
piness ; yet, forgetting ourselves in the touching 
poem, til] suddenly the tears of .Eleanor fell th^$(t^ 
and fast upon the book, and her bosom heaved* 
with sobs< She hid her face in her hands, audi 
wept. 

I closed the book, and Jocelyn and his sorrows 
were in a moment forgotten, as I endeavoured to 
console her. When she saw my distress, she 
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essayed a laBghy and begged me to continue 
leading. 

" I felt as if it was all real," she said ; " but 
it is not trae, Frank, is it ? Good peopl e cannot 
really have to suffer so much in this beautiful 
world ; so you may read on, and I won't be so 
foolish again." 

But I had closed the book for ever. I was 
conscious that I had done wrong, in needlessly 
and painftilly exciting her sensibility. 

*«No, dear Eleanor," I replied, "it is folly to 
make ourselves miserable by imaginary sorrows, 
when all is so bright and happy around us. Let 
us enjoy the present, like those beautiful butter- 
flies that are fluttering in the sunshine. There 
may be clouds for them to-morrow, and in less 
than a week my pleasure will be over, for I must 
then return to the dull city, and my lonely 
labours." 

<* I wish I was a man, that I might go with 
you," said my cousin, and for that day her gaiety 
was at an end. 
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CHAPTER II. 



A FEW days before the time fixed for my depar- 
ture to London I received a letter from my old 
college friend, Grenville Marston, in which he 
announced his intention to visit me at the Elms 
House. He had made a tour in the Highlands^ 
and was on his way to London, so that his stay 
would be short. 

^^ I shall hate him, if he only comes to take 
you away," cried Eleanor, after she had heard the 
contents of the letter. " I wish he would stay 
away, for I shall be quite jfrightened by such a 
fine gentleman ; and the last days of your stay 
will be all taken up with him, and our pleasant 
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walks will be at an end. We don't want h\m 
here at all r 

" Oh, I am sure you will like him," I returned, 
" everybody does." 

^^ Then I am certain he is very conceited, and 
is quite spoilt by flattery and admiration. How 
can you tolerate such a man, Frank? He will 
despise a little girl like me, and I shall return 
the compliment, and keep out of his way, — ^for I 
am sure, from all I have heard from you and 
undo, that I shall perfectly detest this won-* 
derful Mr. Marston." 

And strange to say, when my old friend be^ 
came an inmate of my home, Eleanor seemed 
determined, like most soothsayers, to fulfil her 
own prediction. She avoided all his approadies 
to familiarity ; and, though she was silent when 
in his company, I saw that she watched him 
keenly. She never seemed to notice that he was 
a very handsome man, and to his brilliant con- 
versation she was apparently deaf. 

Even I felt that Marston was not improved 
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since we had last met. Flattery had spoQt him, 
as Eleanor had said, and no longer thinking it 
worth the trouble to respect what he considered 
the prejudices of my father and myself, there was 
a careless audacity in his conversation, which was 
unpleasant to us both. He made no secret of his 
ambition, and his conviction that money afforded 
the only means of attaining the honours and the 
position in society, — to which birth, to his evi- 
dent mortification, did not entitle him. All he 
possessed seemed to have little value in his eyes, 
so grcfat were the objects he coveted. He intended 
to leave England before the end of the year, and 
to go to India, on business for his father's mer- 
cantile house ; and he expected to find there a 
wide field for the exercise of his talents, and vast 
opportunities of acquiring wealth, for those who 
knew how to turn their time to advantage. 

I saw that he was piqued by Eleanor's indiffe- 
rence, though he affected to consider her a child ; 
but, young as she was, with ixne female instinct, 
she shrank from him with increased dislike, every 

2 
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day he remained at Elmsoonrt; and she begged 
me repeatedly, when we were alone, to get rid of 
my fine friend as soon as possible. 

On the third day he left ns, and Eleanor did 
not eren appear to wish him farewell; whilst my 
fiither, though he treated him with extreme 
politeness, gave him no invitation to repeat his 
risit. 

Even my intercourse with my friend had changed 
its character, — and when we parted, I felt it was 
with mutual indifference. 

The day after Marston's departure I left my 
home. Both Eleanor and I were grieved to part, 
though we little knew how long our separation 
was to be I 

I had only been two months in London when 
I received a letter from my father, informing me 
that his brother, Captain Vernon, had returned 
to England, on leave. He had suddenly appeared 
at Elmscourt, without any previous announce- 
ment; and, without expressing any gratitude for 
the kindness with which her uncle had treated 
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Eleanor, he insisted on taking her at once under 
his protection. He was about to return to India, 
he said, and his daughter must be the companion 
of his voyage. 

It was in vain that my father urged the neces- 
sity for her remaining some years longer in a 
healthy climate, and begged that she might be 
left to his care till her education was completed. 
Captain Vernon considered that her health would 
not be endangered by the change of climate ; and 
as for learning, he had no doubt she had as much 
as was necessary. He was not likely to return to 
England for several years, and he could not now 
leave her behind, to make the journey to India 
at some future time, under the chance protection 
of a stranger. 

The authority of a father could not be resisted; 
and Eleanor, much against her wishes, was, with 
as little delay as possible, torn from her happy 
home and the dear uncle, whom she loved with 
all her heart, to be the companion of a parent, 
whose treatment of herself and her mother in 
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fonaer years, she remembered with pain and even 
terror. 

My father's grief for the loss of his niece was 
very great, and aggravated by his previous 
knowledge of his brother's character, and the 
hard, unfeeling ingratitude of his recent conduct. 

I left my business in London to console him, 
though myself deeply grieved by the departure of 
my pretty cousin ; but during my stay at Elms- 
court I saw with pain that his health was much 
shaken by his recent affliction ; and, the angel no 
longer at his side who had cheered his latter days, 
his spirit, weary and exhausted, desired nothing 
but repose. Nor was it long till he found eternal 
rest. Two days after my arrival he had a stroke 
of apoplexy, and an hour afterwards drew his last 
breath in my arms. 

I need not say how deep was my affliction for 
the loss of a father so beloved— the only parent 
I had ever known 1 Tears, even now, fill my 
eyes, as I write these lines, when I remember the 
purity and ardour of his attachment to me, and 
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compare the days of his love with the solitude in 
which the last ten years of my life have been 
passed. 

Never can anything on earth replace a father's 
affection, and yet, in youth, how little do we know 
its value — how little do we feel that never again, 
on this side of the grave, can any living being 
bear us the same unselfish love as the parent to 
whom we owe our existence, and who has cher- 
ished us from the moment of our birth I 

I was thus left alone, at the age of three-and- 
twenty, without near relative or intimate friend 
to sympathise in my joys or my sorrows. My 
solitude compelled me to become a thorough man 
of business ; but those who admired the industry 
of the earnest young lawyer little knew hoyr much 
my heart had suffered, and that all my strength 
was derived from early sorrow. 

After the lapse of three years I heajfd, by 

accident, of Eleanor's marriage to an English 

officer, in India. His name I could not 

learn ; and Captain Vernon, evidently deter- 
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mined to hold no farther commnnication 
with his family, gave me no intimation of the 
eveot. I was not surprised at this, as Eleanor 
had never written since she left my father's house ; 
but it grieved me much, although I indulged 
little hope of our ever meeting again. 

Though I occasionally entered into society, and 
met many lovely and attractive women, I never 
thought of marriage, for my remembrance of 
Eleanor made it impossible for me to place 
another image in my heart. 

I had no one for whom to work, yet the per- 
severing labour of successive years, which had 
become the habit of my life, procured me the 
respect of older men, and lucrative employment 
in my profession. But I was weary of dingy 
offices and crowded courts of justice, weary of my 
heartless occupation, and of the almost constant 
fv residence in London, which it rendered neces- 
sary. 

Fortunately for me, at this crisis, when I had 
reached the age of thirty, I was offered the ap* 
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pointment of Judge of the County Court, at the 

city of X , and I at once joyfully accepted the 

office. I cared little for the emolument which 
accompanied it, for my inheritance and the profits 
of my labours more than sufficed for all my 
wants, but I felt that the fresh air, and the quiet 
of a country life, were necessary to my health of 
mind and body. The habits of my youth had 
made me love the country, and, as the duties of 
my office would leave me much liberty, I looked 
forward with pleasure to the eujoyment of the 
beautiful scenery in the neighbourhood of X . 

In less than a month I was established there, 
in a pretty cottage on the outskirts of the city. 
An old servant of my father's, named Esther, 
who had accompanied me to London after his 
death, was now my housekeeper, and, with a 
young girl and a gardener, formed the whole of 
my establishment. 

Although I brought several letters of introduc- 
ti on to families resident in X , I had no pre- 
vious acquaintance with any one there, and 

c 5. 
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believed myself in the midst of total strangerSi 
till I beard with surprise tbat old Mr. Marston 
bad, a few years before, purchased a large estate 
and house, not more than two miles from the 
city, and that his son, having returned from 
India, about a month before my arrival now 
resided there with him. 

We had not met since he came back to Eng- 
land, and we had never kept up any correspon- 
dence ; but I had not forgotten the unpleasant 
impression which Grenville Marston left on my 
mind, after his last visit to Elmscourt, and I 
had no desire to renew our intercourse. I felt 
there was little in common berween the brilliant 
man of the world, and the quiet plodding lawyer ; 
and perhaps this made me shrink from any re-* 
newal of our former intimacy. But Marston 
seemed to have no desire to forget our previous 
acquaintance, and before I had been established 
a week in my new abode, he hastened with his 

father to visit me, and welcome me to X -. 

He expressed the greatest pleasure that I had be- 
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oome his neighbour, talked of old college days, 
as if they had been the happiest of his existence^ 
and by his friendly warmth of manner, made me 
forget all my previous ill opinion, and the doubts 
and scruples which had made me anxious to 
avoid him. 

I saw his father then for the first time ; he 
was a thin, elderly man, above sixty, with a con- 
stant smile upon his face, which had made deep 
wrinkles at the outer corners of his small grey 
eyes, over which his forehead projected, so as to 
throw them quite into shadow. I had no doubt 
that he possessed the faculties necessary for 
money making, and he seemed a good-natured, 
kind-hearted man, but he had none of his son's 
brilliancy or dash about him ; and there was a 
subservient politeness in his manner, which made 
me feel at once that his money had not made him 
a gentleman. Cunning and caution were as dis- 
tinctly his characteristics as ambition and reck- 
less audacity were those of his son. 

But his reputed wealth and noble establish- 
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ment^ had already secnred him an entrance into 
the best society of the city and neighbouring 
counties; and his daughter having married a 
baronet, and the society of his son being every- 
where considered agreeable, Mr. Marston had 
gradually become a person of influence and con- 
sideration. It was impossible, therefore, for me 
to receive the friendly advances of his son with 
any appearance of coldness, and I felt obliged to 
accept, with pretended pleasure, his invitation to 
dine at the Manor House, the following week, 
when he should be delighted, he said, to present 
to his mother and sister an old friend, of whom 
they had often heard him speak. 

Mr. Marston, the elder, shook me warmly by 
the hand at parting, smiling very blandly, and 
expressing a hope that we should, for the future, 
very often meet. I fear I replied but coolly to 
all this proffered kindness, and when I was left 
alone, by the departure of my visitors, I remained 
some time in idleness, vainly endeavouring to 
divine to what cause I was indebted for it. I 
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never supposed for a moment, that I owed it to 
my own merits, or any • sincere feeling of friend- 
ship, on the part of Grenville Marston ; and I 
could only conclude that my present official posi- 
tion made these two worldly-minded men think 
it worth the trouble of courting my acquaintance. 
But I had rather they had left me alone, to the 
undisturbed pleasures I found in my new dwell- 
ing. The largest room in the house I chose as 
my library. Of books, which I regarded as my 
best companions, I had a large collection, and 
when they arrived from London, and I placed 
them on the shelves in their new resting-place, I 
felt, with a gloomy satisfaction, that in my life- 
time they would never more be removed. It 
pleased me to believe, that I was now a decided 
old bachelor, and yet I had not reached the aga 
of three-and-thirty. 
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CHAPTER III. 



It was late in the month of November, when I 
took up my abode at X , and from my gar- 
den I could derive no enjoyment, but when the 
duties of my office left me at liberty, and the 
weather was fair, I took long country walks, 
which greatly revived my spirits and my strength. 
At length the inclemency of the season compelled 
me to remain much at home, and one day as the 
snow and sleets were driven by a north-east wind 
against my window, I was contentedly enjoying 
the comforts of my solitary fire-side, when my 
old housekeeper laid the daily papers and a bundle 
of letters on my table. 
One of the latter immediately attracted my 
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attention. It was sealed with black, and the ad- 
dress had been so often written, and re-written, 
that it was impossible to distinguish which was 
in the original handwriting, whilst it had so 
many post-marks that it appeared to have 
travelled over the half of England, 

As is often the case, I spent several minutes in 
examining the outside with curiosity, when, by 
breaking the seal, I might in a moment have 
learnt whence it came. But I did so at length, 
and great then was my astonishment to see the 
name of Eleanor Wallace at the bottom of the 
page. 

Eleanor I my own dear cousin Eleanor, — did 
she write to me at last — did she still remember 
the days at Elmscourt, and claim acquaintance 
with the companion of her childhood ? 

My hand trembled as I held the paper, and I 
was so much agitated that several minutes elapsed 
before I could peruse its contents. She wrote to 
announce her father's death, and her own inten- 
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tion to return immediately to England, where 
she hoped that her nearest relatives, my father 
and myself, would afford her protection and 
assistance. 

She made no mention of her husband, and yet 
she had signed the letter " Eleanor Wallace I " 
Was it possible that they were separated, or was 
he also dead ? I dared not indulge a hope that 
she had become a widow, which seemed little less 
than crime ; and I read the letter again, and en- 
deavoured to understand it better. But I could 
discover nothing further. It was plain, however, 
that Eleanor was in trouble and affliction, and 
turned to me for support. But where was I now 
to find her ? The letter was dated in Calcutta, 
six months previously, and was addressed to me 
at Elmscourt ; from thence it had been sent to 
my chambers in London, and then to several 
other persons of the name of Vernon, so that 
much time had thus been lost. My cousin had 
probably arrived in England, and had long vainly 
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expected an answer to her letter, which she re- 
quested might be addressed to her deceased 
father^s agent in London. 

Thither I lost no time in going, and I learnt, 
in answer to my enquiries, that Mrs. Wallace had 
arrived from India three months previously, and 
had appeared much disappointed when she found 
no letter awaiting her at their office. She had, 
during two months, repeatedly called, but latterly 
her visits had ceased. 

I obtained her address; it was at a small* 
lodging in St. John's Wood; but there again my 
search failed. The lady, I was told, had left her 
lodging the week before, and it was supposed she 
had gone into the country. The landlady knew 
nothing more. 

I returned to the agents, and requested them 
to send me Mrs. Wallace's address whenever they 
obtained it. 

Vexed and disappointed, I returned to X ; 

but I was aroused to a new life. I had again an 
object, by which not alone my intellect, but my 
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feelings^ were called into fall exercise. I deter- 
mined that no engagements, nor business, except 
the duties of my office, should prevent the pro- 
secution of my search for my lost Eleanor; and 
supposing that it was possible that she might 
have gone to Elmscourt^ in the hope of finding 
my father alive, I went thither by the first 
train. 

The house was let to people with whom I had 
no acquaintance ; but I introduced myself, and, 
• in answer to my enquiries, learnt that a lady, in 
deep mourning, had come thither about a week 
before, and asked for Mr. Vernon. She had 
appeared shocked and astonished when informed 
of his death, and when told that the house had 
long been let, she eagerly demanded my address. 
I was her cousin, she had said, and nearest sur- 
viving relative. But I was not known to the 
family, who had only communicated with my 
solicitor ; but they had told her they had heard 
I had got an appointment somewhere in the 
country, and had left London. 
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I enquired at the Post-office ; bat she had not 
been there, nor could I discover any further 
traces of her in the town or neighbourhood. 

I had now no clue to diiect my researches ; it 
gave me, however, some pleasure to know that 
Eleanor must now understand wherefore her 
letter had remained unanswered, and I trusted 
that by some fortunate chance I might discover 
her before long. But weeks elapsed, and I heard 
nothing from the London agents ; day after day 
the post arrived, but brought me no letters. I 
sent an advertisement to the " Times," so worded 
that only Eleanor could understand it; and every 
morning I regularly examined its columns, but 
no answer there appeared. 

But one day, whilst searching in a heap of old 

newspapers for facts connected with a cause to 
be brought shortly before me, my attention was 

attracted by- the following advertisement, dated 
nearly a year before : — 

"If James Armstrong, formerly of Glasgow, 
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and long resident in India, will apply to Messrs. 
Black & Co., of Glasgow, he will hear of some- 
thing to his advantage. Fifty pounds reward 
will be given to any person who can give inform- 
ation leading to the discovery of the said James 
Armstrong." 

It at once occnred to me that this man, James 
Armstrong, was the brother of Mrs. Wallace's 
mother; and if he had been found, and had 
returned to England, it was possible she might 
be under his protection. I now remembered 
that Captain Vernon had come to England, in 
hopes of making a rich inheritance, from 
agreatuncle of his wife's— a man who by successful 
speculations and miserable parsimony, had amassed 
more than seven hundred thousand pounds. But 
the old man refused to see him, and when he died 
shortly afterwards, it was found that he had 

taken no notice in his will, either of Captain 
Vernon, or his child, but had left the whole of his 

picperty to a natural gen, vhcm he bed eciica 
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as a physician, and sent to India. I had heard of 
this man's death, bat knew not who had inherited 
the enormous property of which his enjoyment 
had been very short ; and it now occurred to me 
that it was not improbable that if he had known 
his cousin, James Armstrong, in India, he might 
have appointed him his heir. But nearly a year 
had passed since the advertisement appeared, and 
it was possible that Eleanor might know as little 
about her uncle as I did. 

Weeks passed away, during which I had fre- 
quently been invited by the Marstons to the 
Manor House, but my journeys in search of 
Eleanor, and other engagements, had prevented 
my accepting their proffered hospitality, till, 
about the middle of January, I received a formal 
invitation to a dinner party, which I felt com- 
pelled to accept 

I anticipated little pleasure from the visit, for 
though Mr. Marston and his son were always 
most friendly and agreeable, I had received no 
pleasing account of the ladies of the family. Mrs. 
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Marston, I had been told, was a proad, cold, sel- 
fish woman, parsimonious, and tyrannical Her 
father had been third coosin to a baronet, so she 
fimcied herself well-bom, and, on that acconnt^ 
vastly superior to her hnsband, whose relatiTcs 
were all in trade. Even her son was obliged to 
snbmit to her dominion, thongh he assured me I 
should stand high in her favour, my fether having 
been first cousin to an earl. 

When, on the appointed day, I arrived at the 
Manor House, and was ushered into the drawing- 
room, I was greatly annoyed to find Mrs. Marston 
there alone. 

But she received me with infinite condescen- 
sion, and spared me all the difficulty of finding 
conversation, by talking incessantly of herself 
and her son, apparently deaf to whatever I said 
on any other subject. 

She fiattered me, by saying that, as Gren- 
ville's friend, I was always welcome to her house. 
That he had often spoken of me and our college 
intimacy, and he was not easily pleased. In fact, 
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she gave me indirectly to nnderstand, that I was 
greatly honoured by the friendship of such a very 
Buperior man, 

I listened in silence, and I could not please her 
better, till happily, jnst as she had commenced 
on the subject of her pedigree, she was intermpted 
by the arrival of other gnests. 

A brilliant dinner party assembled at the 
Manor House that day. Amongst the company 
were the daughter of my host, and her husband. 
Sir John and Lady Blunt. The gentleman ap- 
peared quiet, and unpretending, without a large 
share of intellect, but his wife, who was far from 
handsome, had evidently as much pride as her 
mother, and was as disputative and overbearing in 
conversation, 

I was a stranger to all the guests, who were 
well-known to each other, and I was little in- 
terested in the conversation passing around me, 
till my attention was aroused, by hearing the 
name of Armstrong pronounced by Lady Blunt. 

<^ James Armstrong, as the advertisement 
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called him^'* she repeated, in a sneering tone* 
^^ Some low fellow, no doubt ; a common soldier, 
or sailor, or something of that kind, I have been 
told. It is abominable, that one of the finest 
places in the couniy should fall into sach hands." 

^^Is it then true, that this Armstrong has 
really purchased the Priory?" demanded the 
gentleman next her. 

Before Lady Blunt could reply, I raised my 
eyes, and saw the most extraordinary glance ex- 
changed between Grenville Marston and his 
£Ekther. There was evidently a secret understand- 
ing between them, and the subject annoyed them 
both. But Lady Blunt, who was too much occu- 
pied with her own ideas, to remark such a trifle^ 
proceeded to recount that a low fellow, named 
James Armstrong, had actually been discovered 
in Lidia; had made good his claims to the enor- 
mous property of his deceased cousin, whose 
will could not be disputed, and having returned 
to £ngland, had purchased the Priory, where he 
had taken up his residence a few weeks before. 
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The house was fine, surrounded by two thousand 
acres of land, and joined Sir John Blunt's pro- 
perty. 

*^ It will be a great bore to have such a vulgar 
neighbour," she added, "for no doubt, an upstart 
will make himself exceedingly disagreable, now 
he is so enormously rich." 

" He seems to have been a very lucky fellow," 
rejoined her listener. 

^^ Yes, it was lucky for him that his cousin 
died, just after he had become possessed of a 
million of money, though how he got it nobody 
knows; and this Armstrong so little ex- 
pected such an inheritance, that it was six 
months before he could be found to receive it. 
All the distant relatives of the family began to 
indulge the most agreeable hopes ; and you may 
imagine their disappointment, when James Arm- 
strong made his appearance in England." 

At this moment Mrs. Marston, to whom her 
husband had for some time directed most ex- 
pressive glances, became sensible of his meaning, 

VOL. L D 
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and inteiraptiiig her daughter, to whose naira- 
tive the whole company was attentLvely listening, 
she made a movement for the ladies to withdraw. 
I was not less annoyed than Lady Blnnt herself, 
at this intermption. I had no donbt, from what 
I had heard, that James Armstrong was really 
Eleanor^s nncle; and if the conversation had 
gone on, I hoped to hear that she had been taken 
nnder his protection. It was probable that they 
had left India nearly at the same time» and 
though I knew that Captain Vernon had always 
treated his wife's brother with insolence and 
neglect, it was not improbable that Eleanor, 
when an orphan, might have been reconciled to 
her nncle. 

But all this was mere snrmise ; and, unwilling 
to disclose that I had any interest in James 
Armstrong, or to speak of Eleanor in such a 
company, I forbore from asking any questions, 
which would only have served to excite the 
curiosity of such a sharp-witted, ill-natured 
woman, as Lady Blunt 
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Yet^ Aoagfa no one, during ibait &renmg^ agtam 
alladed to the subject, I could not forget the 
glance I bad seen exchanged between my host 
and bis son. What could thej know of the low- 
bom purchaser of tho Priory, which could make 
the narrative of his good fortune annoying to 
them ? were questions which I repeatedly asked 
myself, as I pursued my way across the fields, 
Huit night, to my home. But though 1 could not 
solve <3ie mystery, I never doubted, from IJiat 
hour, that the Marstons, faiiier and son, were, in 
s<»ne way, seeretly interested in flie fortunes of 
James Armstrong 

On tbe following morning, I received n visit 
from Mr. Andrews, a solicitor, who had been 
many years established in the ^ity of X—. He 
was a truly, worthy, honest man ; and though 
our acquaintance was short, it had already 
ripened into friendship. He was more than 
double my age, yet w« flympa41iised most sin- 
cerely; and there were many points connected 

D 2 
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with my new position on which I was glad to 
profit b J his advice and experience. 

^^ He came that morning/' he said, ^^ to con- 
salt me on some legal difficulties concerning the 
sale of a large property which he was employed 
to negotiate.*' 

"And the purchaser,'^ I replied, "is James 
Armstrong, — ^is it not so ?" 

" You are right," he said, with evident sur- 
prise. " Can you give meany information about 
him ? for, as my client. Sir Charles Wilmington, 
the present owner of the Priory estate, is deeply 
in debt, prompt payment is of great importance 
to him, and he is not willing that I should part 
with the title-deeds, unless we receive in ex- 
change a large portion of the purchase-money." 

" I heard Lady Blunt assert, that this Mr. 
Armstrong was already residing at the Priory. 
Has no one seen him ? Can no one answer for 
his respectability ?" I asked. 

"No, no, he is not there yet I— that is only 
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female scandal ; but though no one has yet seen 
him^ Mr. Grenville Marston tells me he is known 
to his father's former partner in Glasgow, by 
whom the pilrchase of this estate was recom- 
mended to him. It will be fortunate for Mr. 
Marston if he buys it, as that gentleman has a 
mortgage for thirty thousand pounds on the pro- 
perty; and having been recently unlucky in 
some of his speculations, has been very pressing 
for his capital, which Sir Charles is utterly un- 
able to pay him, unless he can sell the estate. 
These rich gentlemen, Mr. Vernon, are often 
much more embarrassed for ready money, than 
quiet people, like you and L" 

" So Mr. Marston's friend, at Glasgow, re- 
commended Mr. Armstrong to make this pur- 
chase ; and it will prove most advantageous for 
the gentlemen of the Manor House 1" was my 
only reply. 

Mr. Andrews raised his eyebrows, and smiled, 
** Men do not commonly, from small beginnings, 
acquire great riches, without thoroughly under- 
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standing their own interest, or, at least, tkinking 
that they do so/' he said, " But, Mr. Vernon, I 
am an old man, and I have always observed that, 
in the end, honesty is the best policy. Tet, 
this affair maybe all right ; Mr. Marston and his 
son are both cleyer, clear-headed men; and it 
appears to me their friend would not have in- 
duced Mr. Armstrong to purchase this estate, 
unless well assured that he had the means of 
paying for it, as they would thereby be, in the 
end, the greatest losers." 

'^ I have reason to believe,'' I replied, " that 
this Armstrong has made a large inheritance; 
and as he is a man of low extraction, and perhaps 
of low education, is, probably, easily made the 
prey of designing men. But your purchase- 
money, I presume, will be perfectly secure." 

" I am glad to hear you say so," answered the 
old lawyer, " and as I am aware it is your time 
to go into court, I won't now detain you a moment 
longer ; but you must tell me all you know about 
this Armstrong at the first opportunity," 
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When the business of the day was over, my 
thoughts reverted to the information I had 
received &om Mr. Andrews. The glance between 
Grenville Marston and his fiither was in some 
measure accounted for; and yet, if their whole 
conduct in the affair was honourable^ there was 
BO leason why there should be any mystery, or 
secret understanding between them. They would 
be repaid their capital ; and all that farther re- 
garded James Armstrong, and his previous 
history, must be a matter of indifference to 
them. But such, I felt convinced, was not the 
case. My curiosity was strongly excited by the 
strange circumstances connected with the whole 
story; and the interest it awakened was heightened 
by the conviction that James Armstrong was the 
imcle of my cousin Eleanor. 

My dear, lost Eleanor 1 however my attention 
was distracted by business, and the passing events 
of life, hers was the image which ever returned, 
in silence and solitude, to banish other thoughts. 
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Though my continued efforts to discover her 
were ever unavailing, I could not cease to hope 
that we should yet meet again. If she had not 
quitted England, it appeared impossible that 
my search should always prove unsuccessful. 

I again went to London ; I again applied to 
her agents ; but they could give me no tidings, 
and though business compelled me to return to 

X , I no longer enjoyed the quiet of my new 

home as I had formerly done. I felt a restless 
anxiety, which every new day's uncertainty as 
to Eleanor's destiny, increased. 

I awaited with impatience the arrival of Mr. 
Armstrong at the Priory, in hopes that he might 
be able to give me some intelligence of his niece, 
or even that she, perhaps, might accompany him 
thither. 

At length I heard, with pleasure, from Mr, 
Andrews, that the new purchaser had taken pos- 
session of his mansion. The lawyer told me that 
everything was in order ; the money had been 
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paid at the appointed time, and Mr. Armstrong 
had behaved in every way most handsomely to- 
wards Sir Charles Wilmington. 

I asked if Mr. Marston had already called upon 
the stranger. 

" Oh, yes," was the lawyer's reply, " it ap- 
pears he was not previously acquainted with him, 
but he was presented by his friend, Sir Charles ; 
and it is astonishing, the baronet tells me, how 
intimate they have abeady become, although Mr. 
Armstrong is said to detest strangers, and is 
denied to all other visitors." 

'^ I should have supposed there could be little 
sympathy between them, for, though their birth 
may be equal, Mr. Marston seems anxious to for- 
get his origin, and shun all beneath him," I 
replied. 

" Ah, money, sir I money works wonders, and 
he is a great worshipper of Mammon. He knows, 
it seems, that Armstrong is worth a million ; and, 
as riches are new to him, and he is an uneducated 
man, he may have need of advice, axid it may 

D 5 
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prove very profitable to be his counsellor. Mr. 
Marston has already induced him to give up 
several articles of furniture belonging to the 
Priory, which Sir Charles was anxious to retain 
as heir-looms in his family. They were at first 
refused, but no sooner had Sir Charles requested 
Mr. Marston to intercede for him, than they 
were sent to him immediately." 

" Has Sir Charles Wilmington frequent inter- 
course with Armstrong ?" I demanded. 

"He called once, to present Mr. Marston,'* 
said the lawyer; ^' but since then he has never 
been admitted ; and it appears probable that the 
recommendation of the Glasgow merchant, who 
sent Armstrong to this neighbourhood, had in- 
duced him to place confidence in the Marstons, 
and to receive both father and son as intimate 
friends, though generally invisible to all others." 

" Have you seen him?" 

" Once only, when I took the deeds to be 
signed, and the Marstons were then both present, 
as witnesses." 
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"Is he young, old, or middle-aged," *I en- 
quired. 

" He is probably between fifty and sixty. A 
stout, well-grown man, with thin grey hair and 
whiskers. His manners are awkward and con- 
fused ; and there is a restlessness in his small 
brown eyes, and an air of suspicion about him, 
which became quite remarkable when the deeds, 
which required his signature, were laid before 
him. It is evident that he has neither had a 
gentleman's education, nor been accustomed to 
associate with gentlemen on equal terms. He 
wrote his name slowly, and with hesitation, as if 
unused to handle a pen ; and when he had finished, 
he asked Mr. Marston if he had done it right I 
could not help observing that he appeared already 
to be entirely governed by those two gentlemen." 

" I thank you much, Mr. Andrews, for this 
information," I said ; " this subject, for many 
reasons, deeply interests me, but answer me one 
further question. Has any lady accompanied 
Mr. Armstrong to the Priory ?" 
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The lawyer looked at me with some astonish- 
ment, as he informed me that the establishment^ 
at present, only consisted of the old gentleman, a 
valet, two female servants, and a secretary, who 
had been recommended by Mr. Marston ; " and 
who was once in my oflSce," he added. 

" I see you are surprised by my question," I 
returned, "but I have a suspicion that Mr, 
Armstrong is a connexion of my family, and after 
I have had an interview with him, and such 
proves really to be the case, I will fully explain 
to you all the circumstances, which make me 
peculiarly anxious to know him." 

Mr. Andrews shook his head. 

" He receives no one but the Marstons," he 
said, " and your only chance of obtaining admis- 
sion to the Priory, will be by the influence of 
those gentlemen. It appears to me that Arm- 
strong, ashamed of his want of education, seeks 
to avoid all intercourse with the society to which 
his fortune would now obtain him admission. 
Such men are often both shy and proud." 
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Guided by the advice of Mr. Andrews, I took 
advantage of my first leisure day, to pay a visit 
to the Manor House. 

Much to my satisfaction, the ladies were not 
at home, and I was at once shown into Mr, 
Marston's study. The old gentleman greeted me 
with one of his blandest smiles on my entrance, 
and was as cordial and friendly as ever. He 
talked of his flowers, in which he took great in- 
terest, and on other ordinary topics ; but I vainly 
hoped that he would make some allusion to our 
new neighbour, that I might be spared the awk- 
wardness of explaining abruptly the object of 
my visit. 

My host was a man too friendly and anxious 
to please, to inspire awe in anyone who trusted 
entirely to appearances ; yet, on this subject, I 
felt he was unwilling to speaL 

But my interest in Eleanor forced me to take 
advantage of the present occasion, and I availed 
myself of a slight pause in the conversation, to 
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inquire if Mr. Marston was acquainted with the 
new possessor of the Priory ? 

" Slightly," he said, ^*he had a letter of intro- 
duction to me, from friends in Glasgow, when I 
returned from India.'* 

*^ May I request then," I returned, "that you 
will have the goodness to present me to him?'* 

My host scanned my features with curiosiiy, 
but he at once politely agreed, to comply with my 
request. 

*' I will go with you to the Priory, when you 
please/' he said, "but I must tell you before- 
hand, that Mr. Armstrong has a positive dislike 
to company, and wishes to receive no visits, except 
such as business renders absolutely necessary." 

" Under that plea, I cannot claim admission," 
I replied, " but as I suspect that he is the brother 
of my deceased uncle's wife, I am anxious to con- 
verse with him on certain family circumstances, 
which are as probably as interesting to him as to 
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Never shall I forget the expression of Mr. 
Marston's face, as he listened to these words. It 
betrayed anxiety, terror, nay, even guilt But in 
a moment he recovered himself, and though he 
still kept his eager eyes fixed searchingly on my 
face, he laughed; but such a laugh, as if he 
derided his own fears, and the power of others to 
injure him. 

'^ Your deceased uncle's wife's brother," he 
said, with a calm sneer. "The lady and her 
husband are both dead, I believe, and the con- 
nexion is very distant indeed, with you, Mr, 
Vernon. You will excuse me, but I think I have 
heard that the Vemons formerly acknowledged 
no relationship with Mr. Armstrong, and per- 
haps, though his circumstances are changed, he 
may not have forgotten old unkindness." 

" I am not aware that I ever gave him any 
cause of offence," I said coldly, for I confess that 
I felt offended by this speech. 

"Then you never saw him?" demanded my 
host, with an eagerness which surprised me. 
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" I believe he went to India when I was a 
child, and thongh he may have come to England 
from time to time since then, he never had any 
communication with my family." 

" Ah, I thought so," said Mr. Marston, with 
his usual bland smile. ^* Visit him, visit him, by 
all means. He is worth courting now, and as he 
seems a good-natured man, he may be willing to 
forgive old feuds. I will prepare him to receive 
you, so that you can go alone to the Priory when 
you please. It is possible, even, that poor Arm- 
strong may be charmed to receive a Vernon who 
acknowledges a connexion with him." 

I was greatly irritated by this sarcastic imper- 
tinence, which contrasted strangely with the 
usual fawning good humour of Mr. Marston's 
manner, but I thought of Eleanor, and sup- 
pressed my indignation. I felt that it would be 
the height of folly for me to enter into altercation 
with the only man who had any influence over her 
uncle, and I rejoiced when our conversation was 
interrupted by the entrance of Grenville Marston, 
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He evidently saw, by my constrained manner, 
that some unpleasant subject had been discussed, 
and at once exerted all his powers of pleasing, in 
order to restore our good humour. It was im- 
possible to withstand the fascination of his man- 
ner. His father felt its influence, not less than I 
did, and as if he repented his momentary ill- 
humour, he treated me during the remainder of 
my visit with more than his usual cordiality and 
flattery. 

Yet when I left the house, I felt an inexpres- 
sible relief. ^' T he old hypocrite !" were the words 
which rose to my lips, and as I passed the gates of 
the park, I felt that I had escaped from an at- 
mosphere of lies and selfishness. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Though the family at the Manor House kept 
up a formal intercourse with most of the county 
gentry, Mrs. Marston thought proper to assume 
the character of an invalid, and went nowhere. 
Some said she avoided society, because it morti- 
fied her to be obliged to give precedence to poorer 
women of more noble birth ; others said that she 
was so accustomed to govern at home, that it was 
irksome to her to submit to the restraint of being 
in other people's houses. Be that as it may, she 
had no female friends, and few ladies ever came 
to the Manor House, except on great occasions. 

The ordinary society there was composed of 
humble sycophants, whose interest it was to sub- 
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mit to the polite tyranny of its wealthy inmates. 
Even my friend Grenville was accustomed only to 
be suiroanded by those whom he laughingly 
cailled his subjects^ men of whcmx he made use to 
forward his schemes of ambition or interest, and 
men who sought to make use of him, or owed ap- 
pointments to his favour. Though the company 
of these fawning aspirants for his patronage, and 
humble flatterers of his power was evidently 
agreeable to him, I was disgusted to see talents 
so degraded ; and lost all respect for the man 
who accepted with pleasure the servile adulation 
of such society. And yet I had once loved him 
with my whole heart. 

I was fully convinced that my father had 
understood Grenville Marston's character better 
than I did, and when he saw that I was not 
likely to submit to his government, his expres- 
sions of friendship lost their warmth. He now 
boldly expressed opinions which he had formerly 
thought it expedient to conceal, and his utter 
want of principle was so evident, that I was glad 
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when he ceased to make professions, in which I 
could place no confidence. I felt that I was no 
more to his taste than he was to mine, and I had 
not been long at X when our college attach- 
ments, like most such youthful friendships, ended 
in the most common-place intercourse, 

5e was as keen in the pursuit of wealth as his 
father, — ^not from avarice, but ambition ; but he 
lacked his father's cautious patient prudence. He 
considered the power of money as boundless, and 
as he could not give himself nobility of birth, it 
was evident he had resolved to assert the su- 
premacy of abilities and riches. Of virtue he 
took no account, and seemed to forget that man- 
kind has a conscience. His charming manners 
made him omnipotent with women, who saw 
nothing beneath the polished surface of the man 
of the world, but I knew him well enough to feel 
certain that he would never marry, but for money. 
He sought to please, not to win a wife, but to 
be chosen Member of Parliament for the county. 

It grieved me to think that Eleanor's uncle 
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should be the yictim of such a man, and with the 
hope, not only of receiving some tidings of my 
lost cousin, but of being of future service to Mr. 
Armstrong, I persisted in my determination to 
obtain an interview with him as soon as possible. 
The first day I was at liberty, I proceeded to 
the Priory on foot. As I approached the man- 
sion, I saw an elderly gentleman, wbom I pre- 
sumed to be the owner, at a window on the first 
floor, but the female servant who answered my 
knock, informed me that her master was not at 
home. 

I repeated my visit in about a week, and re- 
ceived the same answer ; the third time, I was 
told that Mr. Armstrong was at home, but saw 
no company. 

I had now no way left but to address him by 
letter, and I accordingly wrote a short and civil 
note, enquiring if he could give me the address 
of his niece, Mrs. Wallace. I sent this by post, 
and the following day I received an answer by 
the same conveyance, informing me that Mr. 
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Annstrong knew aotibing whatever about Mrs. 
Wallace. This letter was written by tbe secre- 
tary. 

I learnt fioom Mr. Andrews, to whom I pe- 
counted what had passed, that the old gentlemaai 
at the Priory indeed led a most extraordinary 
life. He saw no one bat fiie Marstons, and 
never went out, except in the doric of the even- 
ing, when his garden gates were locked lor idie 
night, and he was safe from all danger of being 
seen by any one but his own servants^ as he 
paced np and down the terrace before the hoase. 
It was certain that he was oiormoasly rich, yet 
he spent very little money. He kept neither 
carriage nor horses, and in his establishment 
were only two female servants, one man servant, 
and his secretary. An old gardener, who had 
been many years in the service of Sir OharleB 
Wilmington, was allowied to ranain with his 
£unily in his cottage, bat his wages were to be 
paid by the «ale of firait and vegetaUes. Mr. 
Armstrong, when he first arnmd, had given 
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lather freely to the pocM*, but whea beggara nml* 
tipliedy orders were given to lock tiie gard^ 
gates, so that noae afterwards could approadi 
the house, a&d no alms were ever again distri- 
tributed. 

<< This man is either a misanthrope, or sadden 
wealth has made him mad," was the old lawyer's 
obsenration, and soch became the general opinion 

in the town and neighbonrhood of X , and Mr. 

Armstrong was left nndistarfoed by visitors, in the 
i9olitade of the dismal old Priory. 

Nearly six months after his establishment 
there, my friend, Mr. Andrews, entered my stady, 
with an onnsnal es|)ression of pleasure on his 
placid oomxtenanoe. He knew how long and 
fltudoDsly I had sought to discover som*e tmoe id£ 
my <x>asin Eleanor, and he came to inform me 
that she had at last written to her uncle. 

^^ Good heavens," I exclaimed, '*she will come 
to the Priory, no doubt, and I shall see her 
again." 

<< That is not likely/' was the lawyei^s reply* 
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^* It seems that Mr. Armstrong deciphers writ- 
ing with difficulty, and his secretary had to read 
the letter to him. It was affectionate, and spoke 
with pleasure of their haying met in India, after 
Captain Vernon*s death. She hoped that if her 
uncle would allow her to come to the Priory 
their intercourse in England might proye a 
source of happiness to both, and that all family 
misunderstandings might be for oyer forgotten.** 
" And what said Mr. Armstrong ?** 
** At first he appeared to be struck with terror! 
But after he had seen Mr. Marston he fell into a 
yiolent rage. He denounced his niece as a fawn- 
ing hypocrite, who cared for nothing but his 
money, and dictated an answer to her letter, 
commanding her to trouble him no further. He 
forbade her to yisit him on pain of his highest 
displeasure, threatened to disinherit her, if she 
did so, and to reyoke any testamentary disposi- 
tion he might haye made in her fayour." 

^^ There can no longer be a doubt of his in« 
sanity,'* I replied, <^ and for that there is no re* 
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dress. Bat Eleanor has another relative who is 
ready to protect her, if this insane old man 
denies the duties of consanguinity. This letter 
must certainly contain her address, and you must 
kindly procure it for me." 

This my worthy friend promised to do, and 
with the greatest anxiety I awaited the result 
There are moments in human life which decide 
the future happiness or misery of the remainder 
of existence, and I felt that I had arrived at such 
a crisis. It was not that I was in love with 
Eleanor. She was only fourteen, little more 
than a child when we parted, and the shadowy 
remembrance I preserved of her slender form, 
was devoid of all passion ; but her image seemed 
a part of my youth I It was united with that of 
my father, with my early home, and all the hap- 
piness and affection I had ever enjoyed. With- 
out other relatives, she was my only tie to life, 
and united me by many tender recollections to 
the days that were gone. But it was not only 
for my own gratification that I sought her, I 

VOL. I. • s 
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was anxious to protect her from all the painful 
trials to which a young and solitary female is 
exposed. I did not doubt that she was a widow, 
but sometimes it occurred to my mind that she 
might be greatly changed since we last met, and 
that Indian society might have destroyed all the 
charms of her early innocence. 

Soon after Mr. Andrews left me, distracted by 
the thronging fancies which his tidings had ex- 
cited, and unable to work, or to support in idle- 
ness the impatient agony of suspense, I pushed 
my books and papers aside, and determined in 
change of scene to divert my thoughts. 

I rented the house I occupied in X from 

Mrs. Langton, the widow of a deceased prebend, 
and had been introduced to her, and very cor- 
dially received, when I had visited the city about 
two years before. But since my return her 
absence at a watering place had prevented the 
renewal of our acquaintance. Having heard of 
her arrival some days before, I felt it was my 
duty, although I did not like her, to call upon 
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her^ and thank her for several little alterations 
which, in compliance with my wishes, she had 
ordered to be made in my new dwelling. 

Mrs. Langton was a woman of the world, and 
thongh she was probably near fifty, she was one 
of those fair English women, with a skin like 
alabaster, good teeth, and large bine eyes, who^ 
delicately rounded, without obesity, rival Ninon 
de L'Enclos, by the longevity of their physical 
charms. But Mrs. Langton's beauty was merely 
external. She was not deficient in understand- 
ing, and had as much information as most 
women of her standing ; but to excite admira- 
tion, and to conduct an innocent intrigue with 
her own and other people's lovers, had been 
the principal business of her life; and though she 
had abeady been twice married, it was very evi- 
dent she would have no objection to form a third 
matrimonial alliance, provided her fortune and her 
consequence were increased by her new husband's 
position. But independent of such pretensionfi, 
Mrs. Langton liked gentlemen's society, and 

s 2 
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though her income was very slender, she received 
mora company than her means seemed to allow, 
and her house was considered one of the plea- 
santest in X • 

During my former acquaintance with her, she 
had shown me much attention, and had fre- 
quently invited me to her evening parties, at 
which I met the best society ; I had heard that 
old Mr. Marston, since his residence at the 
Manor House, was her constant visitor, though 
his wife, who did not approve of his intimacy 
with such a woman, treated her with the most 
haughty reserve whenever they chaoced to meet 

Mrs. Langton took no notice of this rudeness, 
and went invariably to the Manor House, when- 
ever she was invited, satisfied with engrossing 
the attention of its master, and setting its mis- 
tress at defiance. 

Mrs. Marston had perhaps once been hand- 
some, but had become withere d^ and thin and 
acrimonious, and appeared by no means to ad* 
vantage, when seated near the full blown widow. 
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who displayed her beautiful arms in triumph, 
adorned by splendid bracelets, the gift of Mr. 
Marston. 

These women hated each other, and it was no 
wonder; but Mrs. Langton's was the softer 
hatred of the two, and she never allowed her 
sense of superiority to betray her iato the slight- 
est want of politeness to her hostess ; she liked 
to go to the Manor House ; she liked the gentle- 
men's society ; she liked the good dinners and 
the good wine, and it was probable she had other 
reasons not so plainly manifest I knew all this, 
and yet I felt I had no right to be the censor of 
her conduct, or return her civility with rudeness; 
so to beguile the time till I could hear again 
from Mr. Andrews, I resolved that day to pay 
the visit I owed her, as a matter of common 
courtesy. 

Mrs. Langton occupied a house near the cathe- 
dral, in what was considered the most aristocratic 
quarter of the city, being ennobled by the resi- 
dence, or non-residence of all the high dignitaries 
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of the charch. She might have had a much 
better house for half the money, in any other 
part of X ; but she was a prebend's widow, and 
could not descend to a level with the town's 
people. She belonged to a certain class, and 
though her house was very old and small, she 
had contrived to arrange her furniture in it with 
so much taste, that her reception rooms had 'a 
certain elegance often wanting in more ambitious 
mansions. 

The servant, who answered the door, said he 
believed his mistress was in the garden, but if I 
would walk in and wait in the drawing-room a 
few minutes, she would let her know. 

To my surprise, when I entered the room un- 
announced, I saw a lady sitting in the recess of 
an oriel window, employed with some female 
work. She was in mournings and her face was 
turned from me, so that I could not see her fea- 
tures till she arose, and, with a slight salutation, 
begged me to be seated, as Mrs. Langton would 
no doubt be there immediately. 
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I now saw that she was yonng and beaatifiil^ 
and the large hazel eyes which she raised to mine 
as she spoke, brought strange recollections to my 
mind. She looked at me for more than a minute, 
with searching intensity, and then, with a sudden 
glance, as of perfect recognition, she sprang for- 
ward and grasped my hand in hers. 

^' Frank 1 you can be no other than my cousin 
Frank I" she exclaimed, and then as if ashamed 
and afraid lest she might have addressed a 
stranger, she let my hand fall, and withdrew a 
few paces from me, yet with her eyes still fixed 
eagerly on my countenance. 

It was Eleanor I 

Though time had made little change in me, 
the girl of fourteen years had become a beautiful 
woman, in whom I scarcely recognized any re- 
semblance to my young companion, except her 
large expressive eyes, and her soft musical voice. 
Tears stood in those beautiful eyes when, 
clasping her in my arms, I kissed her as in 
childhood, and, for several minutes, we could 
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utter nothing but broken expreBsions of surprise 
and delight. 

At length, when more calm, we sat down hand 
in hand, and by degrees were able to talk of 
the past. 

She told me of her long anxiety and disap- 
pointment, when, on her return to England, she 
had vainly sought to discover me ; and I briefly 
recounted to her how bitter had been my sor- 
row, when I failed to obtain any tidings of her. 
Yet I could ill describe all the joy I now felt at 
our unexpected reunion ; nay, I scarcely under- 
stood the extent and reality of my happiness, as 
I saw her seated at my side, and held her hand 
in mine. 

" Not finding me," she said, " and hearing 
with sorrow of my father's death, she had ac- 
cepted Mrs. Langton's invitation to reside with 
her, as her deceased husband. Captain Wallace, 
was the son of that lady, by her first marriage." 

" Her deceased husband I" those were her words, 
and it gave me secret pleasure to know that she 
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was indeed a widow ; but never voluntarily did 
she again allude to this subject. 

"Her mother-in-law had," she continued, 
" kindly came up to London to meet her, and 
they had gone together to a watering-place, 
where they had remained ever since, till, the 
season being over, they returned three days ago 
to X — , where she little expected to meet her dear 
old playfellow, or tB||t the Mr. Vernon with 
whom Mrs. Langton had told her she was ac- 
quainted, would prove to be her cousin Frank, 
and that he still remembered her !" 

" There are some people whom we can never 
forget," I replied; ''and it was a sad world tome, 
when 1 feared I had lost you for ever. You 
must henceforth regard me as your brother, and 
I will do everything in my power to supply the 
loss of your uncle. He loved you as his own 
child. 1 rejoice that you have found so respect- 
able a home as the house of Mrs. Langton 
aflbrds you, for you are too young to live alone; 
but there are circumstances in life where a man's 

E 5 
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protection and guidance are necessary for a 
single woman, even though she be a widow ; and 
if you will give me your confidence, you shall 
ever find me your friend." 

Friend 1 even then the word seemed to me 
cold and inexpressive, — false to all the feelings 
and imaginations which I had cherished for years. 
Yes I every one who looked at her, I felt, must 
be her friend, so expressive was her angelic 
countenance of goodness and purity ; and yet 
the familiarity of childhood was past, and I must 
now be nothing more. She talked with mourn- 
ful affection of my father, and of the days we 
had spent together at the Elms ; and, forgetting 
the present, I believe we should have conversed 
for hours, without noting the flight of time, had 
we not been interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. 
Langton, who returned from the garden by the 
window, with an enormous nosegay in her hand. 

" Ah, Mr. Vernon, I am delighted to see you 
here," she said ; '^ more especially as your pre- 
sence saves me the trouble of making a hundred 
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enquiries. Are you, or are you not, a Cumber- 
land Vernon, and a relative of my daughter, or 
«re you a stranger, whom I must present to Mrs. 
Wallace in due form ?" 

My cousin and I both laughed. 

'* Ah, I see how it is," cried our hostess, " you 
recognised each other at the first glance ! — old 
playfellows, and constant friends — charming, 
charming I I am sorry I was not present at so 
romantic a meeting ; but I wish you both joy, 
with all my heart, for a true friend is not to be 
met with every day in this selfish world." 

We both thanked her warmly for her cordial 
sympathy, and I, at least, believed she was sin- 
cere. She shook hands with me, and invited me 
to dinner, saying, that till it was announced, she 
would leave us alone, as, after our long separa- 
tion, we must have a thousand things to say to 
each other. 

She had admirable tact ; and one cause of her 
great success in society was, that she was never 
in anybody's way, except Mrs. Marston's. 
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*' I hope, for the future," she added, ^' wo 
ghall see you very often. We are relations now, 
you know, so there must be no ceremony between 
us ; and I beg you to remember that my door is 
open to you at all hours. Eleanor has grieved 
sad]y, for the want of you ; in fact, she took it 
into her foolish little head that you must be dead 
and buried, so your presence is absolutely neces- 
sary to convince her to the contrary, and to make 
her forget India, and all real and imaginary sor- 
rows." 

Then, carrying oflF her nosegay, she glided 
from the room, and left us, happy creatures, all 
the afternoon, to the undisturbed enjoyment of 
each other's presence. I still remember those 
hours as the happiest of my existence; and I 
believe that Eleanor's pleasure was not less than 
mine, though she could not then understand 
that, weary of my solitude, I had become in- 
different as to the present and the future, till, at 
the sight of her, fresh hopes, fresh interests, and 
a new life had burst upon me, like a glow of sun- 
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shine, and it would have been impossible for me 
to explain my feelings to her ; but that night, in 
the solitude of my chamber, when I knelt to re- 
turn thanks to Heaven for my unexpected happi- 
ness, I wept like a child. 

Such a blissful excitement could not be of 
long endurance. The cares and business of 
every-day life come with their shadows and 
their pains, to distract our thoughts, alike from 
joy and sorrow. On the day following my meet- 
ing with my cousin, I received a visit from Mr. 
Andrews, who was overjoyed to hear of my hap- 
piness, as Mr. Armstrong had thrown his niece's 
letter into the fire, before his secretary could 
observe the date ; and that young man, having 
incurred the displeasure of Mr. Marston, for 
some trifling omission, had been dismissed from 
his office, and been replaced by a man whom 
Grenville Marston had brought down from Lon- 
don. 

" This Mr. Armstrong must either be mad, or 
a strange and heartless fellow," continued the 
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lawyer. *^ He might provide nobly for his niece, 
without the slightest inconvenience to himself, 
for he certainly does not spend a twentieth part 
of his income; and what necessity can he have 
for saving money? I cannot understand his in- 
timacy with these Marstons ; he suspects every- 
one else ; but he is closeted together, for hours, 
both with father and son, particularly at the 
time he receives his rents." 

'^ He probably employs them to dispose of hig 
surplus cash," I replied. 

"That is what I suspect; but I know 
these men much too well to believe 
that they will give any service, without a cer- 
tainty of deriving advantage from it, and what 
interest can they possibly have in the affairs of 
this vulgar fellow ? I don't think ill of mankind 
in general, Mr. Vernon, — ^far from it ; but a long 
experience has convinced me that men like Mr. 
Marston, whose whole life has been spent in the 
pursuit of gain, are rarely influenced in old age 
by any motives of generosity. Friendship for 
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Buch a fellow as this Armstrong is out of the 
question, particularly if their acquaintance only 
dates from the purchase of the Priory." 

" Grenville Marston well understands the art 
of making himself agreeable to all men," I re- 
turned. 

" Particularly when it is his interest to please," 
returned the lawyer ; " and he probably succeeded 
with this poor Armstrong, for he governs him 
more imperiously than his father. They have 
already held a council together since the receipt 
of Mrs. Wallace's letter, which appears to have 
excited as much confusion as if a powder-flask 
had exploded amongst them." 

" Surely the Marstons must have disapproved 
of Armstrong's harsh treatment of his fatherless v 

and widowed niece ?" 

*' On the contrary 1 For no sooner had they 
heard of her letter than most positive orders 
were given to the servants that no lady should be 
admitted within the gates, on any pretence what- 
ever. And at the same time the young secretary, 
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as I have told you, was paid off, and sent out of 
the house at a moment's notice. I suspect the 
Marstons had discovered his acquaintance with 
me, and were determined to have no one at the 

Priory who might reveal its secrets at X . 

Depend upon it, there are wicked doings there, 
which they are anxious to conceal" 

" I confess it pains me keenly," I returned, 
'* to hear that Grenville Marston is so deeply 
implicated in this strange affair ; for there was a 
time when I was attached to him, with all the 
warmth of youthful friendship. We were com- 
pauions at the University, and I then both 
admired and loved him, though my father warned 
me against trusting too implicitly to the chaims 
of manner." 

'^ And he was right," said Mr. Andrews, with 
an expressive smile. '^ Grenville Marston is the 
last man in the world whom I would choose as 
the companion of my son. Charming manners 
he may have, though I own I have never felt 
their influence ; but charming morals, I well know, 
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he is entirely without He loves money as much 
as his father ; but, believing that the possession 
of great wealth will insure him a high position, 
his impatient ambition despises the plodding, 
cautious avarice of the old man, and he rushes 
into the most daring speculations, without regard 
to honesty, or the interests of anyone but himself. 
I repeat your father's words, — don't trust him." 

"I have ceased to do so; although I have 
hitherto had no reason to think so ill of him as 
you do." 

'^ We lawyers are accustomed to look beneath 
the surface of men's manners,^' returned my old 
friend ; " to unravel strange mysteries, and trace 
the progress of secret intrigues, which are hidden 
from all ordinary observation ; and I confess I 
have a great pleasure in bringing iniquity to 
light, and conferring a benefit on society, by ex- 
posing a wealthy scoundrel." 

" You speak too severely," I said. " The 
Marstons stand fair in the eyes of the world ; we 
know nothing positive in this affair which giveg 
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US a right to criminate^ or even blame them, and 
whilst I continue to accept their hospitality I 
cannot condemn them on mere surmises.'' 

" You are younger than I am, my dear sir," 
answered the attorney. ^*I approve of your 
scruples, and we will leave the rest to time. It 
appears, from Mrs. Wallace's letter, that she 
knew her uncle in India. Talk to her about him. 
Enquire if he was always such an extraordinary 
misanthrope as he is now, and if she has any 
reason to think that she has offended him." 

I promised to do so ; but, for many days after- 
wards, I rarely saw Eleanor alone, and when we 
were left for a few minutes together we were too 
much interested in other subjects for us to re- 
member even the existence of Mr. Armstrong, 
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CHAPTER V. 



It was spring; and the long, dreary winter 
of my loneliness and my despair had passed 
away like the season of tempests and of snow. 
My heart exulted with reviving nature, and, with 
the freshness of the verdant fields, I seemed to 
have regained my youth. My profession was no 
longer irksome to me, though it demanded much 
of my time, and my most profound attention, for 
I had now the feeling that I worked not only for 
myself, but for Eleanor. 

i saw her often. I saw her whenever I pleased ; 
a life of tranquil happiness succeeded to my first 
violent emotions, and I enjoyed many pleasant 
hours of relaxation in my dear cousin's company, 
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after the necessary occupations of the day were 
over. 

I found with delight that Eleanor was un- 
changed. Her mind was developed^ but she was 
as simple, frank, true-hearted, and honest, as in 
childhood. Yet on one subject she maintained 
an unaccountable silence. 

She never alluded to her deceased husband in 
any way. She was still in mourning, but how 
long she had been a widow, I could not conjec- 
ture, nor did I ever venture to enquire. 

Mrs. Langton appeared also studiously to 
avoid all mention of Captain Wallace, to whom, 
I conjectured, she had borne little maternal 
affection, as he had been sent out to India when 
he was only fourteen, and she had never seen him 
«ince. Her warm expressions of attachment to 
Eleanor at first surprised me, for from what I 
knew of her, I had no great belief in the strength 
of her afiections; but by degrees, I learnt to 
understand the motives which had induced her 
to give her son's widow a home beneath her roo£ 
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The contribution which. Eleanor's little income 
enabled her to make to their joint housekeeping 
expenses, was very welcome to a woman who loved 
to spend money, and make a show beyond her 
means ; and it was not long before I ascertained 
that she had debts, which made any source of 
gain peculiarly acceptable. 

This latter discovery was painful to me on my 
cousin's account, but I resolved not to grieve her 
by disclosing it ; and though no longer satisfied 
with her present position, I comforted myself 
with the reflection that I was always near to ad- 
vise and assist her, should any difficulties occur. 

As far as social positiou went, she could not be 
better placed than with Mrs. Langton ; and I 
was pleased to see that, by degrees, her depres- 
sion of spirits was dispelled by my company, and 
she became as gay and cheerful as in the old 
days at Elm Court. She had at first refused to 
be introduced to any of Mrs. Langton's friends, 
and had not appeared at her evening parties; 
but before long, I succeeded in persuading her 
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to retam to society, and to take a part in sach 
amtwementB as the city of X afforded. 

An Italian company at this time came from 
London to perform some of the best operas at 
the theatre, and it was expected that a largo 
assembly would be attracted from town and 
conntj, to hear the celebrated prima donna, who 
was to appear in some of her best characters. 

Mrs. Langton, who always made a point of 
going where everybody went, was in a state of 
great anxiefy and excitement about procoring 
tickets; and to engage me in her service, she 
insisted that Eleanor shoold accompany her to 
the theatre. In that case, I was, of course, to 
escort them, and such being the arrangement, I 
was noiless anxious than Mrs. Langton to secure 
good places in the boxes. Fortunately, at the 
last^moment, by an unforeseen accident, three 
seats became disengaged in the front row of the 
&st circle. 

I was delighted on my cousin's account, for 
she had never seen an English theatre, and that 
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of X- , though it could not be compared with the 

opera house in London « — ^was large and handsome. 
Mrs. Langton was enchanted with the idea of 
displaying herself before a large and distiuguished 
audience, and on the day of the performance be- 
stowed infinite pains on her toilet 

Even Eleanor's spirits were excited by the 
prospect of novelty. Though she had laid her 
widow's cap aside, she was still in mourning, and 
her mother-in-law insisted on her wearing jet 
ornaments in her hair, and a jet necklace round 
her white and beautiful^ tbroat 

When I entered the drawing-room, where the 
ladies awaited me to conduct them to ifiud theatre, 
the excitement had deepened the delicate rose 
tint on my cousin^s cheeks, and I was perfectly 
dazzled by her beauty. Mrs. Langton seemed 
also to remark it, and was evidently proud to 
show her fair daughter-in-law to the public. 

I little suspected then the schemes she had 
abeady formed in her artful brain, for turning 
the charms of the unsuspecting girl to her own 
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advantage. Though her cheeks were painted 
most artistically, and her splendid person 
adorned with the utmost taste, she was wise 
enough to know that the attractions of youth 
have a power beyond all art; and I liked her 
better than I had hitherto done, when I saw 
that she had no apparent jealousy of Eleanor's 
beauty, although when we took our places in the 
theatre, every eye was turned with admiration 
upon her. 

The performance had commenced before the 
party from the Manor House appeared in their 
box, which was directly opposite ours. Mr. Mar- 
ston and his son were there, and Lady Blunt and 
her husband. 

For some time after their entrance, occupied 
by what was passing on the stage, they did not 
observe us, and more than a quarter of an hour 
had passed, when I remarked that the opera 
glass of Grenville Marston was directed to our 
box. I could see his movement of surprise as it 
rested on Eleanor, and several minutes elapsed 
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before he averted his gaze. He afterwards tamed 
to his sister, who sat next to him, said some- 
thing to her in a low voice, aod placed the glass 
in her hand. She then took a survey of the 
stranger ; but, as if she depreciated her beauty, 
passed the glass to her father, with a slight motion 
of contempt. 

The old man looked long and eagerly. He 
was known to be a great admirer of beauty, and 
when he bent forward to speak to his son, it was 
evidently to express his admiration. Nobody 
seemed to think it worth while to take any notice 
of Sir John, nor did his wife give herself the 
trouble of pointing out to him the beauty of 
another woman. 

For the first time in my life 1 felt the emotion 
of jealousy as I witnessed this scene ; and a pre- 
sentiment of evil I could not have defined 
flashed across my mind. I saw and heard nothing 
more of the opera, my whole attention was 
directed to Grenville Marston, who appeared to 
listen no more than myself to the music, for, 
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dnriiig the whole of the remainder of the per- 
formance^ he scarcely ever turned his eyes awaj 
from Eleanor. 

As she did not know him, she was probably 
unconscious of his particular observation; but 
Mrs. Langton remarked it, and smiled with in^ 
ward satisfaction. I little understood the cause 
of her wonderful good humour I 

When Grenvilleleft his place, between the acts, 
I saw with satisfaction that he could not, by any 
possibility, enter our box; but^ at the termination 
of the performance, when I was obliged to leave 
the ladies to go in search of their carriage, I was 
greatly annoyed on my return, to find him con- 
versing with Eleanor, as if he had known her all 
his life ; and before I could offer her my arm, he 
held out his to her, without uttering a word, but 
with an air of devoted reverence, which made it 
impossible for her to refuse his escort. 

" Ah, Vernon," he said, familiarly saluting 
me, ^^you have found the carriage, have yon? 
Will you take care of Mrs. I^ugton, and show 
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US the way ? I am delighted to find Mrs. Wallaee 
has not forgotten the pleasant days we spent 
together at Elmscourt, and alloirs me to lay 
claim to old acquaintance." 

His easy impertinence provoked me beyond 
measure ; but I was somewhat consoled when I 
observed that Eleanor was annoyed by this ar- 
rangement. He handed her to the carriage, 
where Mrs. Langton was already seated; and, 
after assisting her to enter it, he bent forward 
within the door, and said, in a soft voice, ** You 
will allow me to call on you to-morrow ?" 

**We shall be delighted to see you at all 
times," was Mrs. Langton's prompt reply. He 
then shook hands with Eleanor, and withdrew, so 
as to leave me room to enter the carriage, as he 
laughingly wished me good night. He was not 
rude, and yet I felt insulted by his mirth, which 
seemed only the expression of triumphant supe« 
riority. 

As we drove away, the silence was first broken 
by Mrs. Langton's exclaiming, quite in an ecstasy 
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of satisfaction, ^' What a delightful man is Mr. 
Grenville Marston. Don't you think so, Eleanor?" 

" I confess he did not particularly please me," 
was her reply. "I thought him forward, and 
somewhat presuming.'^ 

"Presuming, my dear I what an idea," re- 
torted the lady. " He is the richest man in this 
neighbourhood, and he must feel his own conse-- 
quence, for he is courted by everybody.** 

" That may be some excuse, certainly," said 
Eleanor, laughing; "but if money gives a 
right to presumption, I think he would be better 
without it" 

" Oh, my dear, you cannot estimate such a man 
properly on such a short acquaintance ; but when 
you know him better you will admire him as much 
as everyone else does. He is handsome, clever, 
and an accomplished man of the world. I assure 
you he goes into the best society in London, and 
is quite the fashion. I am sure, Mr. Vernon, 
you must agree with me, as he is your intimate 
friend.** 
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" He was once my intimate friend," I replied, 
with a peculiar expression, and, I believe, with 
no little ill-hnmoor. 

Mrs. Langton seemed at once to understand 
that the subject was not agreeable, and spoke no 
more of Mr. Grenville Marston during the re- 
mainder of our drive. 

Eleanor tried to talk of the opera ; but I had 
scarcely heard or seen it, and little more was 
said till I left her and Mrs. Langton at their 
home. 

I passed a restless and uneasy night; and, 
though I had most important business, which 
ought to have been concluded on the following 
day, I felt totally unable to grapple with it, 
whilst I knew that, in the meantime, my rival 
would be exerting all his powers of pleasing in 
Eleanor's presence. 

Yes, my rival I My jealousy of this man made 
me first distinctly conscious that the attachment 
of my childhood to Eleanor had, since our re-* 
union, rapidly deepened into the most ardent and 
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passionate love. I could not see her daily^ as I 
bad lately done, and remain insensible to all the 
charms, not only of her person, but of her noble, 
yet gentle character. To win her as the com* 
panion of my life, to devote my existence to 
secure her happiness, was now my only desire-* 
I felt that, to see another possessed of her 
love, to lose her a second time, and for ever, 
would be despair I and that my life, without her, 
would henceforth be far more desolate and dreary 
than in my former solitude, which hope had at 
times enlivened. 

Yes, a rival made me conscious of all this ; and, 
now that I knew the strength of my passion, I 
hated Marston as much as I had formerly ad- 
mired him. My father's warning, all I had since 
heard against him, and the faults of character to 
which I bad long been wilfully blind, now rushed 
upon my memory, and I felt a perfect terror lest 
he should succeed in winning the love of Eleanor, 
as much for her sake as my own. But I resolved 
not to resign her tranquilly, or tamely. If he 
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could visit at Mrs. Langton's^ I could do so like- 
wise. 

I went therefore that morning, at the usual 
visiting hour, to enquire after the health of the 
ladies* I found Marston in the drawing-room, as 
I expected ; but he was alone with Mrs. Langton, 
and they were both evidently annoyed when my 
entrance interrupted their conversation. 

Their reception was cold and formal ; and, with 
the utmost politeness, they made me fully sen- 
sible that my company was not desired. When 
I learnt that Eleanor was indisposed, and would 
not leave her room that day, I had no longer any 
wish to intrude on them, and promptly took my 
leave. But I was determined not to appear 
offended, as long as it was possible, with honour, 
to avoid resenting impertinence ; for, under the 
circumstances in which Eleanor was placed, it 
was absolutely necessary that I should have a 
free entrance into that house, and avoid all open 
disagreement with the Marstons. 
I believed that, whatever might be Grenville's 
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intentions with respect to Eleanor, he must be 
too well aware of the impolicy of oflFending her 
nearest relative, to break off our intercourse ; and 
it was some consolation to me to think that my 
cousin's old affection for me might render all his 
schemes of no avail, more especially as she ap- 
peared still to retain the dislike of him she had 
conceived when a child. 

That morning she had not appeared to receive 
the self-invited guest, and I blessed her in the 
depths of my heart for her prudent reserve. 

As I passed the dining-room door in going out, 
it was suddenly opened, and, to my astonishment* 
Eleanor sprang forward, and placed her hands in 
mine. 

*^ I am quite well, Frank," she said, laughing ; 
^^ but I don't choose to go and play the agreeable 
to that conceited Marston. He has Mrs. Langton 
to admire and flatter him, and that is quite suffi- 
cient I But thank you, thank you for your visit 
I saw you crossing the square, from my bed-room 
window, and so I slipped down here, by the back 
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stairs, for I wanted to tell you to come again this 
evening, when we shall be alone. Good-bye ; I 
must not be caught here," and without wait- 
ing for an answer, she withdrew the hand I 
had continued to hold, and disappearing into the 
parlour, closed the door behind her. 

What a weight of anguish had this little inci- 
dent removed from my heart Yes, my Eleanor 
was the same true, honest, affectionate creature 
she had been in her childhood ; there could be no 
sympathy between her and Grenville Marston, 
and he and Mrs. Langton might weave their 
plots as cunningly as they pleased, their arts 
would avail nothing against her clear and strong 
common sense. 

Calmed by these reflections, I returned to my 
professional duties with tolerable tranquillity, 
though my mind often reverted to my cousin and 
her new admirer. 

I saw Mr. Andrews in the course of the day^ 
who told me that Marston's admiration of Mrs. 
Wallace in the theatre had been observed, and 
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was already a general theme of discourse amongBt 
the gossips of the city. ^^ Bat he hoped/' he added^ 
" that I would put the young lady on her guard, 
and not allow her to be deceived by his attentions, 
for that he would certainly never marry any wo- 
man who was not either in possession of a large 
fortune^ or heiress to an immense inheritance," 

** He wants money, Mr, Vernon," he continued, 
" especially at present ; as I have recently learnt 
that he has lost large sums in India^ by the 
failure of a bank there, — and though he may ad- 
mire a pretty woman, and also flirt with a pretty 
woman for his amusement, he will marry only for 
interest. I truly believe that some men are in- 
capable of pure, devoted love, and he is one of 
them." 

" You seem to forget that Mr. Armstrong is 
enormously rich," I replied, **and that Mrs, 
Wallace is his nearest relative, and may inherit 
all his wealth." 

^^ His conduct tx)wards her makes that doubt- 
ful," returned the lawyer, *^and Grenville 
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Marston cannot afford to marry an uncertainty. 
Ah, it were well if your pretty cousin knew his 
character as well as I do, for with Mrs. Langton 
she is in dangerous hands. Though that woman 
is now obliged to be content with the admiration 
and rich presents of the father, there was a time 
when she coquetted with the son, and tried to 
catch him, till she discovered he was a keener 
diplomatist than herself; and now, if her 
daughter-in-law is more to his taste, she will 
spare no pains to forward a match so much for 
her own interest Like the rest of the world^ 
she believes Grenville and his father to be enor- 
mously rich, and to wealth she is ready to 
sacrifice every honest or sacred feeling." 

^^Her manner towards me is already less 
cordial/' I replied, " and she received me this 
morning with the most distant civility." 

" That was probably in Marston's presence ; 
but don't be disheartened, — she will be civil 
enough whenever she wants your services, and, 
for your cousin's sake, it is necessary you should 
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keep well with all parties. Show as little passion 
or discontent as possible, so as not to excite 
their jealousy, and keep a sharp watch on every- 
thing that passes. I have strong suspicions that 
there is a mystery in this whole aifair, which, for 
the interest and happiness of Mrs. Wallace, it is 
absolutely necessary, but very difficult to fathom. 
If you have an opportunity, put her on her 
guard ; but otherwise let things, at present, take 
their course. Secrets, especially wicked secrets, 
always come out, somehow or another, and time 
does wonders." 

This advice I determined to follow, and I went 
to Mrs. Langton's that evening, as if uncon- 
scious how coldly she had received me in the 
morning. Eleanor presided at the tea table, 
and said she had quite recovered from the effects 
of the previous night's fatigue, and Mrs. Lang- 
ton appeared to have forgotten her ill- humour. 
Marston's name was never mentioned, and the 
evening passed pleasantly enough; but though 
Eleanor behaved to me with her usual innocent 
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familiarity^ that perfect happiness which I had 
hitherto enjoyed in her company, was at an end. 
A shadow had passed between us, and though I 
had received no cause of offence from her, I was 
myself changed. 

The little cousin of former days had entirely 
passed away from my memory, and 1 saw only 
the beautiful gay young widow, the object of 
general admiration, for whose love I bad to 
contend with a rival of handsome persouj and in- 
sinuating manners, who was moreover the heir 
of enormous wealth I Few women, I believed, 
could reject such an admirer. Nevertheless, I 
esteemed Eleanor too highly to believe that 
money would influence her in the choice of a 
second husband, and my heart told me it was 
possible that she might prefer my true and de- 
voted love to all the more brilliant attractions of 
my unprincipled rival. But it was difficult to 
await the result in silence. 

Eleanor still wore her mourning, and though 
the slightest allusion had never been made to the 
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death of her husband, either by herself or Mrs, 
Langton ; so long as she wore the outward garb 
of widowhood, I felt it would be premature for 
me to allow her to suspect that I regarded her 
with any warmer feeling than friendship. Per- 
haps this was a ridiculous scruple on my part ; 
but I feared to destroy the trusting confidence 
that existed between us, before I was certain of 
possessing her love. I felt that I must be cau« 
tious, lest Mrs. Langton's house should be closed 
against me ; for I could not give up the pleasure 
of spending the evening, at least twice a week, 
in the company of the woman I adored; though 
each time I parted from her, I felt a weary de- 
pression of spirit, almost amounting to despair. 
What was 1, 1 thought at such moments, that I 
should dare to aspire to the possession of so per- 
fect a creature ; but when the image of Marston 
as my rival, recurred to my mind, my courage 
revived. A spirit of resistance seemed awakened 
within me, and I felt I should despise myself, if, 
with a consciousness of the rectitude of my in- 
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tentioDS, I allowed that audacious hypocrite I 
ouce called friend, to triumph over me, without 
opposition in the most important crisis of my 
life ; and I determined to exert every means in 
my power to save my beloved Eleanor from be- 
coming the victim of this unprincipled man, of 
whom, were she to become his wife, her happi- 
ness, I felt certain, would be for ever destroyed. 
Yet for several weeks, I found no opportunity of 
speaking to her in private, or of following the 
advice of Mr. Andrews, by warning her of her 
danger. Mrs. Langton never left us alone to- 
gether for a moment. 

It was by mere accident that I discovered that 
Grenville Marston was daily a morning visitor at 
the house, and that Eleanor no longer remained 
secluded in her chamber during his presence. 

Her principal accomplishment was music^ and 
she sang English and Scotch ballads, with a 
sweetness and pathos which went to every heart. 
One evening, having begged her to sing me one 
of my favourite airs, 1 was turning over her 
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music in search of it, when I found several duetSj 
and laughingly inquired how she managed to 
sing these alone. 

" Oh, they belong to Mr. Marston," she said; 
*^ we have been practising them together." 

I fancied that she blushed as she made this 
confession. 

" Mr. Marston ! " I repeated, with as much 
composure as I could assume. " Are you so in- 
timate with him already ?" 

*^ Oh, yes ; he spends his mornings usually 
here, and I cannot be ill every day, you know," 
she replied, laughing. 

" And why should you, my dear ?" inquired 
Mrs. Langton, approaching us. ^^ Mr. Grenville 
is a most unexceptionable acquaintance, in every 
respect There is not a house in the county 
where he is not gladly received, and we ought to 
be highly flattered that he gives us so much or 
his company. But he considers me almost as 
A relative; I am such an old friend of his 
family." 
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I made no observation. Mrs. Langton had 
the right to receive what c ompany she pleased 
into her own house, only I wished that Eleanor 
resided nnder any other roof. 
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CHAPTER VL 



Not a long time elapsed before I received a note^ 
inviting me to dine at the Manor House on the 
following Tuesday, and I found that Mrs. Langton 
and Eleanor were also invited, but only to an 
evening party. It was, I suspected, so arranged, 
that we might not go in the same carriage. 

I did not hesitate to accept the invitation, and 
I was received by all the family in the most cor- 
dial manner. Grenville, no longer fearing me as 
a rivals seemed to feel no enmity against me. 

The dinner party went off, as such parties 
usually do, rather heavily. Mrs. Marston, being 
either ill, or pretending to be so, did not appear, 
and Lady Blunt took the head of the table. She 
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talked incessantly, and I thought her more vul- 
gar and disagreeable than ever. 

** So, Mr. Vernon, you have discovered a lost 
cousin," she said to me, in a loud voice, though 
I was seated at some distance from her. ^^ I hear 
the is quite a wonder?" 

'* I know not in what way," I replied. 

" Oh, she is a beauty, and sings like an angel, 
and all that sort of thing. My brother perfectly 
raves about her. But as he is always raving 
about some pretty face or other, I receive his 
accounts with slight mistrust" 

** As she is to be here this evening, you will be 
able to judge for yourself," I replied. " I am 
glad you do not believe all Mr. Grenville says, or 
you would, no doubt, be disappointed ; for though 
Mrs. Wallace is certainly very beautiful and 
accomplished, she makes no display, and is de- 
void of all pretension." 

" I quite agree with you," said old Mr. Marston. 

"She is a delightful person, and I have no 
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doabt that her character is as charming as her 
face." 

^^ They say she is old Armstrong's niece, and 
will, be enormously rich," observed the rector of 
the parish^ who sat next me. 

" If that be the case," said Sir John Blunt, in 
a drawling: manner, without looking up from the 
orange he was peeling, " this paragon would be 
a famous catch for you, Grenville. You had 
better look after her, for heiresses are scarce in 
this neighbourhood." 

" Thank you 1 but I am not a marrying man," 
answered his brother-in-law, with the utmost 
coolness ; but his father looked, for a moment, as 
if he could have annihilated the baronet, who, 
like many fools, had shot a chance arrow which 
hit the mark. 

" Her uncle won't see her, so she can have 
little hope of inheriting his fortune," said Lady 
Blunt, who fondly speculated on her brother re- 
maining a bachelor, for her own and her children's 
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advantage; and, after casting an angry glance at 
her husband, which he neither understood nor 
cared for, she arose, and with the other ladies at 
table^ retired to the drawing-room. 

I had already followed her there, when Mrs. 
Langton and Eleanor arrived. Mrs. Marston, 
who had condescended to join the party, received 
them with the most ceremonious and frigid 
civility. 

But Mrs. Langton was too much a woman of 
the world for her equanimity to be disturbed by 
female impertinence, however slightly veiled; 
and Eleanor, being a stranger both to Lady Blunt 
and her mother, had no suspicion that they could 
feel any ill-will towards her. Her soft and gentle 
manners appeared to please Mrs. Marston, for 
she so engrossed her conversation during the com- 
mencement of the evening that no one else could 
approach her; and Lady Blunt contrived to en- 
gage her brother in the service of other ladies, 
by which he was evidently annoyed, and at length 
lost all patience. 
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^< Yon mast not engross Mrs. Wallace in that 
waj^ ma'am," he said to his mother. ^^ The gen** 
tiemen are impatient to hear her charming voice, 
and, with her permission, I shall be delighted to 
conduct her to the piano." 

Eleanor, who was weary of the old lady's ac-* 
count of her noble relatives, and anecdotes of all 
the little dogs she had ever possessed, arose with 
alacrity, and at once took the gentleman'a 
proffered arm, with a pretty smile of thanks, 
which he, no doubt, interpreted as an encourage- 
ment of his attentions. 

When seated at the instrument, she made no 
affected difficulties to enhance the merit of her 
performance, but, as she did everything else, she 
sang with the most modest and unaffected sim- 
plicity. In fact she forgot herself and the whole 
company during her performance, so completely 
was her soul engrossed by the music. None but 
the envious could withhold their admiration, and 
those who were real lovers of the art listened t^ 
her with delight, and expressed the warmest ap^ 
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piobation when she eondnded. Old Mr. Marston 
was one of this number ; and when his son joined 
his fair guest in a duet, he listened as if perfectly 
enchanted. In fact, Eleanor became the general 
object of attraction, — ^a circle was formed round 
the instrument, and she was surrounded by gen- 
tlemen during the remainder of the eyening, 
whilst all the manoeuvres of Mrs. Marston could 
not draw Grenville from her side. 

He conducted her to supper, and afterwards 
led her on to the terrace before the house, to ad« 
mire the moonlight, and inhale the odour of the 
garden flowers, which scented the soft air of the 
lovely summer evening. He conversed with her 
in a low, penetrating voice, no doubt, in the 
language of sentiment, and his whole manner 
betrayed a deferential admiration, by which most 
women would have been enchanted and bewil- 
dered. Eleanor, perfectly self-possessed, was 
gay and amusing, without the least embarrass- 
ment,as if nothing unusual was passing around her. 
I was greatly surprised by the tranquil indifference 
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with which she received the attentions of Mar* 
ston, and the flattery of every man to whom she 
was introduced. I might have understood that 
it was nothing new to her, and esteemed her so 
much the more for retaining her modesty and 
simplicity uncontaminated^ amidst the adulation 
and the dissipations of Indian society, into which 
she had so early been thrown, without even the 
guiding care of a mother to direct her. 

Though we had not come to the Manor House 
together, and I had few opportunities of speaking 
to her during the evening, she said, almost in a 
whisper, as she passed me in leaving the supper 
table, 

^< Frank, remember you must go home with us 
in the carriage. It is ordered at twelve o'clock." 

Mrs. Langtcn, who liked to have a man in at- 
tendance on her, afterwards repeated the invita- 
tion. Of course, the Marstons conducted the 
ladies to their carriage, and as it rolled away 
from the door, Mrs. Langton exclaimed, in an 
ecstasy of delight, 
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" What a superb place this is ; would it not be 
delightful to be the mistress of it ? " 

" I don't think that old Mrs. Marston is so 
happy as I am, who possess nothing of the 
kind/' replied Eleanor, laughing. ^' She is the 
very epitome of discontent ; and she never came 
near me the whole evening, without complaining 
of something or somebody." 

" Don't mention her ; she is a proud, selfish, 
horrid woman," was the lady's rejoinder. ^^ She 
is quite spoilt by luxury and indulgence. She is 
so full of fancies, that she is a torment to her 
husband and everybody about her." 

" Perhaps I might be the same if I were in 
her position." 

^^ Don't talk nonsense, Eleanor. The Manor 
House is a charming place^ in spite of her ; and 
the old woman cannot live for ever. If she can- 
not enjoy it, that is no reason in the world why 
other people should make themselves miserable, 
with fifteen thousand a year. I am sure Mr 
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Grenyille admires you very nmoh, and there- is 
no saying what may happen.'* 

** I am of opinion that he admires himself 
much more than anybody else/' said Eleanor; 
and she laughed with such honest glee, that my 
heart bounded with delight 

^' She is not in love with him yet, at all events/^ 
I thought 

^^ Frank/' she continued, ^^ you don't speak a 
word. Don't you think I shall have a charming 
life of it when I am mistress of the Manor House, 
with Lady Blunt on one side of me, and Mrs. 
Marston on the other — the personifications of 
pride and prejudice ? Don't you think it would 
be well worth the sacrifice, to give up freedom, 
and truth, and principle, for fifteen thousand a 
year, with such encumbrances ?" 

" I should not envy you," I answered, in the 
same lively tone in which she had spoken ; ^^ but 
you know tastes differ, and some people think that 
money, like charity, covers a multitude of sins." 
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^' Let those enjoj who love it, but I am not 
tempted yet^ to sell myself as the slave of half«-a« 
dozen people/' 

" Mr, Grenville has too muoh character to 
allow his wife to be made the slave of anyone," 
retorted Mrs. Langton. 

" His wife ! My dear mother, you had better 
take him yourself for better for worse ; for I am 
sure you suit each other exactly." 

"How saucy you are, Eleanor," replied the 
lady, half pleased and half angry, for -she was in- 
capable of feeling, as 1 did, the profound sarcasm 
implied by Eleanor's words, "But we won't 
talk on this subject any more at present, for I 
have no doubt you will change your mind 
before long. Mr. Vernon, I heard you talking 
to some one this evening about going to Lon- 
don shortly. Have you really an idea of doing 
so?" 

"Yes. I fhlly intended telling you, before 

we part, that I leave X early to-morrow 

morning." 

o 2 
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" And how long are we likely to be deprived of 
your society ?" 

^^ It is impossible for me to tell bow long I 
may be absent," I replied. " The business 
which requires my presence in town, is very 
complicated, and I may be detained for several 
weeks." 

" Oh, Prank ; why did you not tell me this 
sooner?" exclaimed Eleanor. 

"Because I only knew the necessity for my 
leaving home so soon a few hours ago, and be- 
cause I believed you were too much interested in 
other people to care about my absence." 

" How can you say such a thing ? We shall 
miss you terribly ! But write to me, Frank — 
write and tell me what you are doing, and when 
you are coming home again." 

"Will you answer my letters?" 

" Certainly. I shall have a whole volume of 
news to send you about the charming ladies at 
the Manor House, and Mr. Grenville's courtship, 
and—" 
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'' You are incorrigible this evening, Eleanor,** 
said Mrs. Langton, interrupting her as the car- 
riage stopped at her door. ^^ I had no suspicion 
you were so sarcastic and ungrateful to those who 
have shown you so much kindness and attention." 

Eleanor only laughed in reply, and when we 
alighted, I wished them farewell, without enter- 
ing the house. 

I parted from my cousin with anxious and sad 
forebodings, in spite of all she had said that 
evening; for I felt that she was in a most 
dangerous position. Should she be persuaded to 
marry Marston, I knew that, with her indepen- 
dent and truthful character, her happiness would 
be destroyed for ever ; yet there I left her, under 
the roof of an unprincipled woman, who might 
even be bribed to sacrifice her, fully in the power 
of this consummate intriguer, without one friend 
near her, to watch and expose the snares which 
were likely to be spread around her. For my 
own sake I likewise unwillingly departed; for 
the world had little interest now for me, except 
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where Eleanor was. But my fulfilment of a 
professional duty inyolved a point of honour, and 
I could not avoid or postpone my journey. 

Before I left I determined to isee Mr. Andrews 
once more, and openly relate to him what I had 
recently seen and heard. His acquaintance with 
Mrs. Langton was slight ; and his wife, who was an 
excellent woman, was excluded from the visiting 
circle of that lady, as one of the townspeople ; 
but, by my request, she had called on Mrs. Wal- 
lace, and as they liked each other, had more than 
once invited her to her house. Occasional visits 
were still exchanged between them ; and I hoped, 
therefore, the worthy lawyer might learn some- 
thing of what was passing during my absence, 
and give me timely notice, should there appear 
any pressing necessity for my prompt return. 
Yet even whilst I made my confession, and he 
promised to watch over my interests during my 
stay in London, T felt my precaution was vain, 
— for everything must, in fact, depend upon 
Eleanor herself. 
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I determined to shorten the period of my ab- 
sence as much as possible, — ^for to retom to 
London in the middle of summer was a punish- 
ment to me, independent of all the painM 
circumstances which made me unwilling to quit 
mj quiet home ; and as I entered the hot and 
dusty streets, and remembered that more than 
three millions of human beings were crowded 
around me, thousands of whom were struggling 
amidst vice, and passion, and depravity, 
to gain their daily bread, the intellectual supre- 
macy of the great city lost all its charms for me, 
and I longed to escape from its tainted atmos- 
phere to peaceful fields and gardens, and the 
cool shadows of the forest trees. 

Law proceedings are proverbially tedious, 
especially in England, — and day after day I was 
detained by consultations and conferences, and 
pleas and counter pleas, and all those little 
chains yirhich haug upon the wheels of justice ; 
and which, though covered with the rust of ages, 
even great men are unwilling to remove, lest the 
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ponderous vehicle should fall altogether to 
pieces. 

Though lawyers have hard work, they have also 
their hours of relaxation ; and many were the 
goodly dinners to which I was invited by my 
former acquaintance, as soon as my return to 
London was known. But I had now little taste 
for such amusements, and paid few visits, ex cept 
to one old friend, a proctor in Doctors' Commons, 
who had known my father well. 

Mr. Weston was a bacheJor, who went little 
into society, but preferred daily to enjoy the 
company of a friend, and a bottle of good wine, 
at his own table. He was a perfect encyclopaidia 
of professional knowledge ; and for a young man, 
like myself, his conversation was both instructive 
and agreeable. 

One evening, as I sat alone with him, our dis- 
course turned on the subject of disputed wills ; 
and, after he had related many strange cases of 
forgery and extraordinary testaments with which, 
in the course of his profession, he had been con- 
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cerned) he surprised me by suddenly asking if 
there was not a certain James Armstrong residing 
in the neighbourhood of X . 

When I had replied in the affirmative, he re- 
joined, ^^ I hear he is a strange being ; most 
of these uneducated men who come into large 
fortunes unexpectedly are made miserable by 
their good luck. It requires education to know 
how to use money properly and nobly." 

" From what I have learnt he must be totally 
illiterate," I replied, "and, conscious of his 
ignorance, he shuns all cultivated society." 

" He has done one wise thing, however," re- 
turned Mr. Weston. *^ Before he left India, as 
soon as he was certain of the amount of his great 
inheritance, he made a will, bequeathing his 
whole fortune to a Mrs. Wallace, his sister's 
daughter. Moreover, fearing the casualties 
which might befall him on his voyage to Eng- 
land, he sent over a copy of this will to me, all 
properly witnessed and attested, to be deposited 
in Doctors' Commons, stating, at the same time, 
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that he retained another copy in his own pos- 
session. The lady^ should she survive him, will 
be an enormously rich heiress. The fortune is, I 
believe, more than seven hundred thousand 
pounds." 

It was with difficulty I suppressed my emotion 
as I listened to Mr. Weston's disclosures ; and 
it was fortunate that we were without candles, in 
the dim fire-light, or he must have seen my 
agitation, — ^for I felt that Eleanor was lost to me 
for ever ! 

** She is living at present," I said, in a tremu- 
lous voice ; " and I am happy to say she is in 
perfectly good health. She is my cousin I " 

'*Your cousin! my dear sir!" echoed the 
lawyer, with astonishment ^^ You know theuj 
probably, where she is to be found. Is she still 
in India ? She has a husband, I presume ?" 

*^She is a widow. She has left India, and 
now resides at X ." 

** With her uncle Armstrong, no doubt," was 
Mr. Weston's quick rejoinder. 
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" So most people would conclude," I replied, 
*^ but, strange to say, her uncle has refused to see 
her, and has even threatened, should she intrude 
into his presence, that he will disinherit her." 

^^ You astonish me ! The man has no nearer 
relative. I knew him many years ago, when he 
seemed a worthy fellow ; and it is evident by the 
will I spoke of that he has some natural feelings 
of aflfection for his niece." 

^' The caprices of human nature are often un- 
accountable," I said. 

*^ Yes, many men are jealous of their heirs, 
flolely because they are likely to survive them ; 
but is this Mrs. Wallace a person he can suspect 
of wishing his death, or has he any reason to be 
ajshamed of her ?" 

*' On the contrary, she is noble, generous, and 
disinterested; beloved and admired by all who 
know her. She is the daughter of Captain 
Vernon, my father's brother, who was married to 
Armstrong's sister. He and his wife are both 
dead." 
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Mr, Weston made no reply, but sat for some 
minutes in silent thought 

" Has he written to her ?" he at length ab- 
ruptly demanded. 

*^ She has had a letter from him, but it waa 
written by his secretary." 

'^His secretary 1 So — he keeps a secretary. 
Now I think of it, the letter which informed me 
of his arriyal in England, was also written by his 
secretary. It seems his wealth has made him 
idle, for he could write upon his own business 
when he was in England formerly, and alfiowhen 
in India. I had several letters from him from 
Singapore, where he had established some sort of 
business." 

" You have probably seen him ?" I replied. 

^^ Yes ; many years ago, when I had to trans- 
act certain affairs for him, connected with his 
father's will, by. which he came into a small in- 
heritance of a few hundred pounds. But I have 
only an indistinct remembrance of his person, 
and should not, probably, recognize him, for he 
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has not called on me since his return, and a long 
residence in a hot climate has, no doubt, greatly 
changed him. It seems, at all events, to have 
.paralyzed his fingers I Have you made his ac- 
quaintance, Mr, Vernon ?" 

"Oh, no I I have never seen him. He re- 
ceives no visitors — not even his niece, as I have 
told you." 

" Is he in good health — or has wealth made the 
man mad?" 

" He is said to be robust and active ; and his 
madness, I believe, only amounts to misan- 
thropy." 

•* Does he live expensively?" 

"Not at all." 

"Then what becomes of his enormous in- 
<5ome?" 

" That is a question I cannot answer, but pro- 
bably Mr. Marston, of the Manor House, near 

X , could give you full information, for Mr. 

Armstrong confides entirely in him, and he has 
the direction of his whole affairs." 
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"What! Mr. Marston, who was formerly a 
partner in the house of Marston^ Blacky & Co., 
at Glasgow?" demanded Mr. Weston, with a 
slight expression of contempt. " How did they 
become acquainted ?" 

" Mr. Armstrong's puichase of an estate be- 
longing to Sir Charles Wilmington, on which Mr. 
Marston had a heavy mortgage, I believe, first 
brought them together," I returned. 

** And how came Mr. Armstrong to know that 
this estate was for sale, in such a remote 
county?" 

" I heard it was reconmiended to his notice by 
the house of Black & Co., and that from the same 
source he obtained a letter of introduction to Mr. 
Marston." 

" You tell me strange things," said the lawyer, 
'^'very strange things 1 I know a little about 
Black & Co., and a little about Mr. Marston, and 
this poor fellow Armstrong might be in safer 
hands. But these little mysteries are all for the 
benefit of the legal profession!" he added^ 
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laughing. " A very pretty law-suit may here- 
after be the result of these intrigues, and what 
you have told me may prove to be valuable in- 
formation. But look keenly after your cousin's 
interest, and look sharply after the Marstons — 
both father and son." 

" Both Mrs. Wallace and myself are kept so 
entirely at a distance from her uncle, that I fear 
we shall have little chance of making any dis- 
coveries to their disadvantage," I replied. 

" If at any timo I can be of service to you, by 
advice or otherwise/' said Mr. Weston, ** you 
may count upon my services, and I trust you will 
not scruple to apply to me. I am an old man of 
the world, and my wits, sharpened by experience, 
can sometimes discover secrets which escape the 
penetration of younger men. But be cautious — 
you have to deal with those whose cunning is 
profound, and whose only god is money." 

Our conversation was here interrupted by the 
entrance of the servant with lights, and the sub- 
ject was not again reverted to during the evening 
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Bat all I had heard from Mr. Weston had left a 
painful impression on my mind, and I regained 
my hotel more anxious than ever to return to 
X . 
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CHAPTEE VL 



The letters I received from Mr. Andrews by no 
means contributed to promote my peace of mind. 

He related that Mrs. Langton and Eleanor 
daily joined in parties of pleasure, arranged 
by Mr. Grenville Marston. That gentleman 
spent whole mornings at their house, and the 
carriage from the Manor House was frequently 
seen before Mrs. Langton's door, to convey her 
and her daughter-in-law thither. It was univer- 
sally reported that Mrs. Wallace and her admirer 
were engaged, and as u sual on such occasions, all 
sorts of ill-natured reports were circulated by the 
envious. 

Mr. Andrews implored me to return with all 
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despatch ; bat though such was my ardent desire^ 
and I endeavonred with the most indefatigable 
industry, and much impatience, to bring the 
business in which I was engaged to a conclusion^ 
it was for some time impossible to do so. At the 
end of three weeks, however, I found myself at 
liberty to depart. 

As I intended to travel by the night train, and 
had a few idle hours at my disposal, I deter* 
mined to pay a farewell visit to my friend, Mr. 
Weston. 

I found hiip alone, sitting after dinner, with 
his table covered with papers, and a bottle of port 
wine, half emptied beside him. 

" Come in and sit down, without compliments 
or ceremony," he said, in answer to my apolo- 
gies, "you don't interrupt me in the least. All this 
is mere amusement, but an amusement which is 
very bad for the digestion," and he pushed away 
a pile of parchments as he spoke. " A good 
hound, you know, ever dreams of the chase. Old 
habits and old labours become pleasures at last. 
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You will know that by experience, when you are 
my age. I was too busy to make love when I 
was young,and now, having neither wife nor child, 
I have no interest but in the affairs of other 
people. ■ So you are free at last, you say. When 
do you leave London?" 

" To-night," I replied. " I am anxious to get 
off as soon as possible." 

" Ah, I understand. There is a little love for 
the charming widow in the case. Don't look 
confused and deny it; there is nothing to be 
ashamed o£ Could I live my life over again, I 
would be in love too, at your age ; but it is too 
late to repent my folly now. Tell me candidly, 
are you an accepted suitor of this Mrs. Wal- 
lace?" 

I assured him that only the warmest friendship 
existed between me and my coasin. 

" And you have never thought of anything 
more ?" he persisted, fixing his eyes on my face 
with a keen and searching glance. " You have 
no idea of one day making her your wife ?" 
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^^ She is much more likely to become the wife 
of Grenville Marston; it is even reported that 
thej are already engaged/' I replied, bitterly. 

^' That is the way he intends to get posses- 
sion of seven hundred thousand pounds, is it T^ 
cried the old lawyer. ^^ I confess that I sus- 
pected he was playing a very different game. 
But surely you don't approve of such a match ?" 

" No, Mr. Weston ! I would die to prevent 
it; but my consent will not be asked," I re- 
turned. 

" 80 you are romantic," said Mr. Weston, 
smiling. ** I confess now I have some hopes of 
you. Yes, yes ; you must have her, in spite of 
Mr. Grenville." 

^* Don't suppose that I aspire to my cousin 
myself, Mr. Weston," I said. *^ Since you have 
disclosed to me the prospect there is of her in- 
heriting her uncle's enormous wealth, you have 
deprived me of all hope. 1 am comparatively a 
poor man, and can make no pretensions to the 
hand of such an heiress." 
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" Nousense, my dear fellow ; money makes no 
such distinctions between those who were born 
and bred in the same class. If you love her, 
woo her ! Make her happy ; and that is all a 
woman has a right to demand. You would not 
' surely let her fall into the possession of a scoun- 
drel — ^for such I believe this Marston to be — out 
of your scruples of mere false delicacy? Qo 
home ; do your best to win her ! I will give you 
my blessing, and my help. Though Marston may 
become your bitterest enemy, have no fears on 
that score ; only leave him to me." 

A servant at this moment entered, who in- 
formed Mr. Weston that a man was waiting 
without, who desired most particularly to speak 
to him. 

"Why does he come here at such an hour? 
Why has he not gone to the office?" was her 
master's reply ; and he spoke in an angry tone, 
for, as I already knew, nothing annoyed him more 
than to be interrupted in his after dinner enjoy- 
ment 
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^' He says he has been to the oflS.ce, sir ; but 
it was shut^ and he cannot wait till to**morrow«" 

^^ Cannot wait till to morrow ! Indeed I that 
is rather imperative. But he mnst wait> for all 
that Tell him I am not at leisure. I am> en* 
gaged." 

"Don't let me be in your way," I said, "I 
will withdraw immediately. Perhaps it may be 
some poor fellow to whom time is really pre* 
cions." 

" How does he look, Mary?*' asked the lawyer, 
as if struck by this idea. " Is he a gentle- 
man ?" 

" He is shabbily dressed, sir," was the reply. 

^' Well, well, he may be a worthy man for all 
that Show him in, Mary. Don't move, Mr. 
Vernon — don't move. Here is probably no secret 
to conceal. The man is most likely only a beggar, 
or some disinherited spendthrift, who wants to 
set a will aside." 

I remained where I was, seated near the 
table, opposite to Mr. Weston, and half turned 
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away from, the^door. I could not therefore, see 
who ODtered when Mary annoanced ^^ the geuUsr 



Mr. Weston's keen eyes peered at the stranger 
fiom under his bushy eyebrows^ with a searching 
glance, which might have dismayed a nervous 
num, but' the Yoice of the man who stood nearly 
at my side^ was very composed, as he said, 

"Mr. Weston, I fear I intrude ; I see you have 
company^."* 

I was surprised that my host neither arose nor 
offered his visitor a seat, and feeling that the 
man might be embarrassed by this unfliyil re-* 
ception, though it certainly was no. business of 
mine, I involuntarily arose, and pushed, my cbaip 
towards him. 

^^ I thank you, sir," he said, with a) Ofrtain 
dignity ; but he still remained, standing, whilst I 
took another seat, where I could see all that was 
passing. 

Mr. Weston, who at first appeared astonished 
at my movement, probably soon felt that I was 
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right, and that even if the stranger was some 
begging impostor, there could be nothing lost by 
civiliiy. He now, therefore, arose, and begged 
him to be seated. 

The man slightly bowed, and took the chair I 
had offered him, quietly and easily, as if he 
knew that such ciyility was his due^ though not 
apparently the least offended by the previous 
want of it. 

He was a stout well-grown man, with hard 
features, his age probably near sixty. His light 
hair and eyebrows were mixed with grey ; his face 
was weather-beaten, and his countenance had the 
worn expression of a man who had undergone 
hard trials. 

Altogether, I felt certain he must be a Scotch- 
man^ and when he spoke his accent left no doubt 
on that score. He could scarcely be called a 
gentleman, even had his dress not been shabby, 
as the maid had described it, for neither in ad- 
dress nor language had he any of the refinement 
of highly polished society ; but there was nothing 
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vulgar aboat him^ and there was a qniet com- 
posure^ almost amounting to dignity, in his 
manner, which seemed to show that he felt en- 
titled to respect I concluded that he belonged 
to that educated middle-class, which sends so 
many youths from Scotland to improve their for- 
tunes in foreign lands, by industry and talent. 

" You need be under no restraint in the pre- 
sence of this gentleman," said his host, address- 
ing him as soon as he was seated, and looking 
towards me. *^ May I inquire the nature of your 
pressing business with me ?'* 

" You don't remember me, Mr. Weston, it 
seems," was the stranger's only reply. 

" No, sir ; I cannot say I do. I have no re- 
collection of having ever before seen you/' the 
lawyer answered, with caustic severity, 

" Very likely. It is many years since we met, 
and no doubt a hard life has greatly changed me, 
especially of late. I should, on the contrary, 
have recognised you anywhere, sir; but it is less 
trying to pass life sitting in easy chairs and by 
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inng firesides, than battling with boisterous seaa 
and roasting in hot climates, as I have done for 
years/' and he glanced round him with a half 
contemptuous smile, at the luxurious furniture 
of the dining-room. 

Mr. Weston was eyidently becoming im- 
patient. 

^^Maj I ask your business and your name, 
sir?'' he said, somewhat sternly. 

<< My name is James Armstrong," he replied. 
"My business we will discuss more explicitly 
hereafter; but presuming you would remember 
me, and being in immediate want of money, I 
came at present to ask you to advance me ten 
pounds. " 

It would be difficult to say whether Mr. Weston 
or I was the most astonished by this announce- 
ment. Well aware of Armstrong's secluded 
habits at the Priory, my first idea was that this 
man was an impostor. Mr. Weston evidently 
took the same view of the case, for he remained 
silent for more than a minute. He then again 
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anrvejed the stranger from head to foot, and^ 1^9 
he told me afterwards, a dim rec(dleetio(EL of hia 
farmer aoquaintance dawned upon his mind^ to 
which this man bore some resemblance. Tet he 
conld not readily believe it possible that the 
possessor of snch enormous wealth should come 
to borrow the paltry sum of ten pounds, from 
one with whom, since his return to England, and 
indeed for many years before, he had held scarcely 
any communication^ whilst he must surely have 
an account open at some London bank. 

*' How am I to know that you are really James 
Armstrong ?" he said, after his brief pause for 
reflection. 

" Oh, if that is your only difficulty,'' returned 
the Scotchman, '^ I can soon put the matter be- 
yond doubt You have often seen my signature; 
you have it to my will in Doctor's Commons, and 
I will sign it to any receipt you please to lay be- 
fore me. Here is my card in my own hand^ 
writing, if you still have any suspicions as to the 
fact of my identity," and he took a worn pocket- 
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book from his breast pocket, and presented a 
card to his host 

^^Yes! Mr. James Armstrong! that is cer- 
tainly the writing of the man whom I formerly 
knew/^ said Mr. Weston, examining it carefiilly ; 
'^ and when I have seen yon sign yonr name in 
my presence, I shall be ready to advance yon any 
sum yon please." 

The stranger made no reply, but taking a pen 
and paper which lay on the table near him, he 
at once wrote his signature ; not as Mr. Andrews 
had related that he had done at the Priory, in an 
awkward and hesitating manner, but boldly and 
freely, as if long accustomed to handle the pen. 
He then pushed the paper towards Mr. Weston. 
His manner was that of a man offended by the 
long mistrust with which his assertions had been 
received. 

**I beg your pardon, Mr. Armstrong," said 
Mr. Weston, as soon as he had glanced at the 
writing. ^^ You must excuse my hesitation, but 
it is many years since we met ; and you, yourself, 
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confess you are greatly changed. We lawyers 
are accustomed to be prudent, but now that I 
recognise your signature^ any sum you require is 
at your disposal," 

^^ Till I have given you a further explanation 
of the very important business in which I shall 
require your advice and professional assistance, I 
will only take ten pounds," was Mr. Armstrong's 
reply. "My affairs are not yet quite ripe for 
disclosure^ and only the want of money brought 
me here to-night" 

As I listened to all this, my former suspicion 
of Armstrong's madness^ which his strange con- 
duct since his residence at the Priory had ex- 
cited, again recurred to my mind ; but it struck 
me likewise that this was an opportunity to make 
an impression on him in Eleanor's favour, which 
I ought not to lose. I therefore advanced to the 
table, and taking out my purse said, 

*<If Mr. Weston will allow me, I shall be 
happy to advance Mr. Armstrong the trifling 
«um he desires. My name is Yemon, sir; your 
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sister was my uncle's wife, and your niece, Mrs. 

Wallace, is now living at X , where I also 

reside. You cannot refuse, therefore, to receive 
this small advance from so near a connexion. '* 

" I thank you, young man,'* he returned, look- 
ing at me with with longing, earnest, and tear- 
ful eyes, whose extraordinary expression could 
only be accounted for by his insanity, and yet 
his language was reasonable and connected as he 
continued, " your uncle and I were reconciled on 
his death bed, and I rejoice to find that yon have 
not inherited your family's contempt for an 
Armstrong, even though he is a beggar for 
the loan of ten pounds." 

He then took the note I held out to him, and 
deposited it carefully in his pocket-book. He next 
lifted his hat from the ground where he had 
placed it when he wrote, and held out his hand 
towards me. He gave mine a hearty shake. 

^^ If I live and prosper, yon shall have a 
thousand-fold interest for your ten pound note," 
he said. '^ I know now on whom I can depend 
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for the fntore. I rejoice that chanoe has brought 
VLB acquainted, Mr. Yemon, and I shall never 
forget how kindly yon have done me this service 
— a far greater service than anything you can 
imagine; you will understand all this better 
when I have made you fully acquainted with my 
present position, Mr. Weston, which I hope to be 
able to do before long. So now good evening to 
you, gentlemen. Many thanks, and I hope the 
next time we meet I may neither be in want of 
money, nor you suspect me to be either a beggar 
or an impostor." 

So saying, with a slight salutation, he left the 
room. We heard the street door closed behind 
him before either of us uttered a syllable. 

" The man is mad, to a certainty," were the 
lawyer's first words ; " but I am glad, however, 
that you gave him the money, as it will no doubt 
insure your admission to him at the Priory, and 
having found favour with this poor fellow, whose 
situation is really to be pitied, in spite of all his 
riches, you may put an end to the intrigues of 
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the MarstonSy and rescae him from their clntohes. 
They are no doubt now plundering him to a fine 
extent" ^ 

" I will do my best for my cousin's sake," I 
answered ; " but should Mr. Armstrong return 
here, and make any important disclosures^ I beg 
you will write to inform me of his doing, so that 
I may know what it is most advisable to do.'' 

This desire my host promised to comply with, 
though he believed, he said, that little reliance 
could be placed on anything that Armstrong 
might relate in his present state of mind. For 
though his intellect appeared clear on many 
points^ he could no longer doubt, since he had 
seen him, that he laboured under insane delusions 
on manj subjects. 

The clock on the chimney-piece warned me 
I had no further time for delay, and 1 hastily 
wished Mr. Weston good night, and set off 
on foot^ with all speed, to the neighbouring 
station of the railroad, to which I had already 
sent my baggage. As there was no moon, the 
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lamps were already lighted, and at the comer of 
the first street into which I tarned after leaving 
the lawyer's house, I was startled by seeing Mr. 
Armstrong standing leaning against the iron 
rails. 

" I was waiting for you, Mr. Vernon," he said. 
^^ There are many things I want to ask you» 
which I could not do in Mr. Weston's presence. 
But I see you are in a hurry. It is unlucky, very 
unlucky indeed." 

'^ The train will wait for no man, and I must 
positively get back to X— - before morning," I 
returned, as 1 endeavoured to pass him. 

" So you are going to the station," he rejoined, 
walking on rapidly beside me. " I won t detain 
you now, but I hope we shall see each other again 
before long. You have found it difficult to get 
into the Priory, I dare say ; but your ten pounds 
will enable me, I hope, to have things put in 
betterorder there— much sooner than some people 
expect In the meantime tell my niece that I 
have not forgotten her, and that she is as dear to 
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me as ever, notwithstandiog our long separatioiu 
She is a sweet creatare, and has had her troubles 
as well as myself. But she bore them nobly." 

" She wrote to you not long ago, and requested 
your permission to visit you," I said ; " but she 
received a harsh denial, in a letter written by 
your secretary." 

" The scoundrels !" muttered Mr. Armstrong, 
between his teeth, and he raised his clenched 
hand in a menacing manner. *^ So they would 
not admit her I well, I don't wonder at that, and 
the dear little soul no doubt was grieved by my 
fancied unkindness ! or perhaps she has forgotten 
her old uncle, forgotten all but his money. But 
if they have given her pain, or injured even the 
point of her little finger, she shall be avenged, if 
I live a month longer, aye, bitterly avenged ; and 
. those Marstons, who are the cause of all the 
mischief, shall be made to repent their foul mis- 
deeds, to the last hour of their existence," and 
he laughed a wild and bitter laugh, which made 
me shudder. 
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Every momeDt I was more and more oonyi]i^6iiS 
of his insanity, and though it seemed al^ioSt 
dangerous for him to be at large, I felt grfea^ 
relieved, when, on arriving at the entrance (tf ^hfe 
station, he hastily shook hands, told me ^^Sh 
we should soon meet once more, and wishiii^^fiib 
good night, hurried with rapid strides alon(g '^ 
New Eoad. ^^'' ^i^i 

The bustle of departure was over, ^fittidtil 
found myself seated quietly in a railway ciirrl^e, 
I had first time to reflect on the extraoMidaij^ 
apparition of Mr. Armstrong, who was geiif^rifllj^ 
supposed never to go beyond his ownigubdsai 
and seldom ventured even there till aftebu^ndcj 
No doubt his journey was a secret fkam ^e 
Marstons, and with the cunning so coriiiiio^noiib 
the insane, he had found means to escape: ^de^ 
tected from their vigilant guard. It ma&i dvi- 
dent that although, for some unknown Jieasdn, dm 
was in their power, he submitted unwillingly/- 'tq 
their dictation, and even should Eleanor-beyvplE[]>i 
suaded to accept the proposals of tlusi son*/ liti 
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seemed not impossible that her unde would rei* 
fuse his consent to their union. My own hopes 
of ever possessing her were very faint, and 
yet the friendly manner of Mr. Armstrong gave 
me some encouragement ; and I could scarcely 
believe that my cousin had so quickly changed 
her opinion of Grenville Marston, as to accept 
his offer of marriage during my absence^ with- 
out even consulting me on the subject 

It was daylight when I arrived at X , 

and as the morning was fine I proceeded 6n 
foot towards my home. Though there was no 
loved one there to welcome me, I returned to this 
tranquil abode with inexpressible pleasure ; for it 
was endeared to me by the thousand happy 
thoughts and day dreams I had had within its 
walls, since the day I discovered Eleanor. 

I knew now that she was near me ; and though 
the business accumulated during my absence 
prevented my leaving the house on that and the 
following day, I worked with patience, for my 
servant informed me that Mrs. Langton and my 
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eousin were gone, for the remainder of the week, 
into the country on a visit. Ab it was not to the 
Manor Honse, I almost rejoiced at their absence, 
particularly when I learnt that Grenville Marston 
was not of the party. 
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CHAPTER VTI. 



Mt desire to see and converse with Mr. Andrews 

was great, but on my return to X , he was so 

completely engaged by the assizes, that although 
I met him at the court-house, we had no time for 
private conversation. My mind was harassed 
and irritated by all these delays ; I felt some- 
times as if I was destined never to meet Eleanor 
again, and that in X , I was as far from en- 
joying her society, or even the repose I coveted, 
after many weeks of intense mental labour, as I 
had been in London, Bestless and feverish, I 
arose with the sun on the morning of the fourth 
day after my return, resolved to take a long 
country walk, and try to revive my spirits by the 
fresh morning air. 
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The cathedral clock struck six, as I passed be-*' 
neath its venerable walls, and as the sound of the 
bell boomed calm and solemn, over the sleeping 
€i<y and the verdant fields, it seemed, to my ex- 
cited fancy, like a voice from heaven, to reproach 
me for my weakness in yielding to the dominion 
of earthly passion. It was a trifling incident, 
and yet it sufficed to arouse me from my despon- 
dency, and to warn me to become again the mas- 
ter of my own mind. 

From that moment, my courage and my energy 
revived, and, as if an immense weight had been 
removed from my breast, I was proceeding at a 
rapid pace towards the outskirts of the city, when 
to my surprise, I met my friend, Mr. Andrews, 
coming at a brisk pace from the street where he 
resided. 

" Ah, Vernon, I am glad to see you here," he 
said, ^^ at this early hour, when time is our own. 
I have scarcely had an opportunity of thanking 
you for all the trouble you took for my client 
in London ; but I assure you, we are most grate- 
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ful, for your testimony was invaluable. You 
were impatient to get back, no doubt, and now 
unluckily the ladies are not at home ; but I am 
glad I have met you, that we may have a little 
conversation before their return." 

" And I have also strange things to tell you," 
I said. " Can I accompany you in your walk ?" 

/' Most certainly," answered the lawyer. "I 
am only going to my garden as usual. It is not 
a mile from hence, and you have never seen my 
vinery." 

F knew that the old gentleman was proud of 
his grapes, and had probably preserved his health 
and activity by his daily walk, and the relaxation 
from business which the cultivation of his garden 
afforded him. 

As we proceeded on our way thither, he re- 
lated to me much more fully than he had done in 
his letters, all that he had heard concerning 
Eleanor, and though the reports of her engage- 
ment to Mr. Grenville were still in circulation, 
he confessed he did not believe them. 
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He listened with astonisliment to the account 
of my interview with Mr. Armstrong, of whose 
absence from the Priory he had heard nothing. 
At first, like myself, he suspected Mr. Weston's 
visitor to have been an impostor; but when I 
showed him the receipt for the ten pounds^ and 
told him that Mr. Weston had recognized the 
signature as that of James Armstrong, his doubts 
were at an end. 

"And yet, as far as I remember/' he said, 
^^ his writing was somewhat different when he 
signed the deeds at the Priory. It is true, he 
was then agitated and confused, and his hand 
shook, so as to alter the form of any letters." 

" The presence of the,Marstons probably made 
him nervous," I returned ; " for from all he 
said, there can be no doubt that he submits un- 
willingly to their control, and that he both hates 
and fears them." 

The more we considered all the circumstances 
connected with this man which had hitherto 
come to our knowledge, the more profound ap- 
peared the mystery surrounding him. 
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Even Mr. Andrews' beautiful grapes failed that 
momiug to engage his whole attention ; after we 
had hastily inspected them, and had rmiewed 
our former conversation, when the garden do(Hr 
WBS pushed open by an old man, who touched 
his hat, with some hesitation, asking Mr* 
Andrews if he would permit him to look at the 
vinery, where he had heard there was a far finer 
show of grapes than they had at the Priory. 

^^Come in, and welcome, Oliver," said the 
lawyer; and leading the way, he conducted his 
humble visitor, with pride and pleasure, through 
his hot^houses. 

" You have a fine show of fruit indeed, sir,'* 
observed the gardener, as they advanced ; '^ much 
finer it is true^ than at Mr. Armstrong's ; but it 
is not for sale like his, who takes neither pride 
nor pleasure in it, and so it prospers better, 1 
suppose. Ton don't grudge fire at the right 
time, sir." 

^*You don't mean to say that your wealthy 
master sells his fruit?" demanded Mr. Andrews, 
turning suddenly rounds so as to fistce the gardener. 
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" Aye, every bunch, and every pine, and every 
apple and pear, goes to the best market," was 
OKver's reply. " Mr. Marston takes good care 6f 
that. He is the manager.** 

'^ But does your master keep nothing for his 
own table?" 

" Not a berry. They say he does not like our 
droits after the fine kinds he has been used to in 
India. It is a pity, sir! The Priory is a fine 
place ; it was very different in Sir Charles Wil- 
mington's time, but the grounds are quite neg- 
lected now. There is nothing produced but what 
will sell ; and sold is every cabbage and nutshell. 
Times are sadly changed now there are so many 
masters at the Priory. I am just going into the 
town, with a truck ftdl of vegetables, which I 
have left at the garden gate.*' 

**Has your master been fipom home lately, 
that you have more than usual to dispose of?" 

** Not that I know of, sir; but my daughter, 
who is now housemaid at the great house, tells 
tne he has been ill, and I have not seen him out 
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of an evening in the grounds for more than a 
fortnight He has had no visitors either lately, 
bnt I suppose after the tenth of November, when 
the rents are paid, we shall be seeing Mr. Mar-, 
ston or his son, for they keep my master's ac- 
counts, and settle all his afiGairs." 

" And pay the servants' wages, no doubt?" 

^' They leave that to Mr. Armstrongs as fiu as 
my daughter is concerned, at least, and I pay 
myself from what I sell, but he never meddles 
with the garden expenses. He leaves all that to 
them. I fancy he has not been used to long 
reckonings, and though he has so much money, it 
is quite plain he does not like spending it" 

^^I heard the head gardener was dismissed; 
have you got a clever fellow in his place?" 

" There is nobody but myself, sir. I have been 
trying long to get a workman to help me, and 
now that I have found a countryman of my own, 
who is willing to come for little wages, perhaps 
they will let me engage him for the whole winter. 
But they won't allow any one to sleep at my cot- 
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tage, though now mj daughter is in service, I 
have plenty of room, and I should be glad to 
have some one in the house, the long winter 
nights. I am getting old, you see, sir^ for the 
whole work of such large grounds, and the going 
backwards and forwards to the city with the 
vegetables.'* 

" If the workman you spoke of is to be had 
cheap, perhaps you may get him," answered Mr. 
Andrews, laughing. 

"I hope I may, sir; but I have no more time 
to spare, so I wish you good morning, sir, and 
many thanks for the sight of the grapes. Mr. 
Marston would like to have the selling of them." 

So saying, the old gardener left us once more 
alone. 

**Mr. Armstrong has been ill, it appears," was 
the lawyer's first exclamation. "I think it is 
pretty plain he shammed sickness, in order to 
get to London undiscovered. These madmen 
are wonderfully cunning." 

'^That is very probable," I replied, "but his 
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waa at liberiy to proceed to Mrs. Langton*8, 
and the lamps were already lighted in the 
streets. The autumn was approaching, and as is 
often the case in the middle of September, the 
air was chUl and raw. A- cold wind blew with 
solemn murmurs around the tall towers of the 
cathedral, whistling a most unearthly music 
amongst the tracery of the Qothic stone- work. 
The withered leaves were already, at times, borne 
whirling in the air from the bent and waving 
trees, or flitted like living creatures along the 
ground, till they rested on the graves of the 
churchyard, where, for centuries, their predeces- 
sors had fallen, and rotted like the human bodies 
which lay beneath them. 

It was a solemn scene^ dimly visible in the silvery 
light of the moon, as it waded amidst tempestuous 
clouds, and though devoid of superstition, it 
impressed my mind with an awful sentiment 
of death — of eternity — and of the omnipotence to 
which the church before me was dedicated. 
When the moon was hid, it was so dark that I 
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could scarcely distingaish the outline of this old 
building, as I passed beneath its walls, and a 
lamp which barnt before the door of one of the 
prebendal houses, shone so brightly^ that when I 
approached it, it made all things beyond the cir- 
cuit of its rays completely invisible ; and though 
they fell on the pavement, they did not penetrate 
the deep recess of the old stone porch of this 
ancient clerical mansion. 

Hitherto I h^d met no one in this quiet part 
of the town^ but suddenly, a man came from 
under this dark doorway, and stood directly be- 
fore me, in the full light of the lamp. 

To my amazement, I recognised James Arm- 
strong, the man whom I had seen in Mr. Wes- 
ton's parlour. 

" Good evening, Mr. Vernon," he said. "You 
are surprised to meet me here, no doubt ; and 
without your ten pounds, I must have staid 
where I was some weeks longer, at least. It was 
a lucky chance which brought us together." 

VOL. I, I 
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** I am glad jrou have retumod home, sir," 
all 1 coald reply. 

'* But you must tell no one you have seen me ; 
not even your cousin. Nobody knows I am here/* 
he continued, almost in a whisper, ^^ but I wiA 
to give you warning that I was not far oflF, in 
ease anything unpleasant should occur ; but we 
must be cautious— very cautious, indeed. I 
have^ however, laid my plans deeply, and if w6 
are prudent and patient, I have no doubt I shall 
succeed. I hear that Grenville Marston means 
to marry my niece, but I adjure you to prevent it. 
He knows the contents of my will, and my life 
would be in danger if my heiress were his wife." 

'•You may rely upon my assistance in that 
respect," I returned, "but you had better not 
remain too long from home ; your absence may 
be discovered, and unpleasant suspicions 
awakened." 

Armstrong did not answer me, but I saw in 
the lamp-light that he fixed a strange and 
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tearcfaing look on me, and then he iaaghed-— not 
load, but a low chackliog laugh of the madman^ 
who triomphs in deceiving his keepers. 

Not knowing what might follow, I was most 
anxions to get rid of my strange companion. 

^^So you think it advisable I should return 
home," he said^ laying his hand on my arm in a 
way that made me shudder ; though no coward, 
I knew not to what a madman's frenzy might 
lead, and 1 had not even a walking-stick to de- 
fend myself with, in case of attack. ^ Home ! 
Yes, home is comfortable in old age, and the 
Priory is a nice place ! I promise you I will get 
there as soon as I can, tiiough it is easier said 
than done, Mr. Yernon. And I promise you 
likewise, that in spite of the whole pack of 
swindlers, you shall visit me there before the 
winter is past! We will just wait till the tenth 
of November, when the rents are paid, and if I 
don't get hold of them, I am mistaken. Take 
care of my niece till then ; that is ail I have now 
to say, so good night, and remember you must 

z2 
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tell no one that you have met me. I connt on 
your secresy/* and with these words, he seized 
my hand, and pressed it warmly, as if to enforce 
their impost *' Good night ; we shall meet again 
before long, if I can escape from spies," he added, 
and then, with rapid strides, he disappeared in 
the darkness down a street, leading to the 
country. 

I stood still for seyeral minutes after he left 
me, half bewildered by this unexpected appari-* 
tion, and the extraordinary language of the un- 
fortunate man. It was evident that, instead of 
being the slave of the Marston's, he ought to be 
the inmate of a mad-house, where his malady 
might possibly yet be cured by humane and 
scientific care. At present, though probably his 
new secretary was a keeper, there could be no 
doubt that his position, and the continual 
mental agitation and torment he endured from 
those who profited by his infirmity, increased 
his alienation of mind. Taking out a statute of 
lunacy, which Mr. Weston had suggested, ap-^ 
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peared to me the only way of protecting and 
liberating him from the illegal dominion of his 
plunderers ; and the interest of Mrs. Wallace 
made it incumbent on me to prevent the abuse 
of her uncle's infirmity to her disadvantage. 

I could no longer doubt that Armstrong had 
some way of escaping from the Priory unobserved, 
and though I dreaded the dangers to which a 
poor fellow, in his disturbed state of mind, might 
be exposed during his nocturnal rambles^ I felt 
that the secresy he had enjoined must be 
rigidly observed^ so tliat the Mars tons might re- 
main in ignorance of my proceedings, and unable 
to circumvent any legal steps I might in future 
take for his emancipation from their trammels. 

I endeavoured to calm my agitation as I ap- 
proached the house of Mrs. Langton. When I 
arrived in front of it, I saw by the lights in many 
windows that there was probably a large com- 
pany already there. 

I stood still a short time, on the opposite side 
of the road, watching the shadows of the dancers 
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wthe; flitted across the windows; but though 
the gay nmsic whieh inspired their movements 
broke the silence of the night, I scarcely heard 
it^ so deeply was my mind engaged by painful 
and anxious thoughts; and when I recognized 
Eleanor amongst the dancers, whirling, in the 
arms of Grenville Marston, in the dizzy circle of 
the waltz, I confess that my jealousy almost 
amounted to madness. I was even wild enough 
to think for a moment of rushing into her pre* 
sence, and putting an end to this dangerous 
folly ; but it was only for a moment, and then 
common sense happily obtained the mastery over 
passion, and I was conscious of the inutility and 
enormous imprudence of such a proceeding. 

I remembered also that I was in morning 
attire, and that neither in my present dress, nor 
in my present humour, was I in a fit state to 
appear in such a party as that now assembled at 
Mrs. Langton's. 

Yet what I suffered that night as I stood there 
in the darkness, watching, for more than an hoiii» 
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what I believed to be the triumph of my rival, I 
shudder even now to remember I A pain was at 
my heart, surpassing all bodily suffering, — the 
dull, heavy sorrow of despair. The remembrance 
ef Eleanor^s childhood, and her innocent affec- 
tioD, passed before me like a dream; but it was 
gone, gone for ever, and my love was now only a 
solitary, unsbared grief to me, and not a joy, as 
to others. At times I felt almost suffocated by 
the leatiog of my heart, nor did I rouse myself 
ircm such profitless agony, till I heard the noise 
and bustle of the departing guests. 

Anxious to escape obseryatioo, I retreated into 
the cathedral yard, as the carriage from the Manor 
House drew up to Mrs. Langton's door. When 
I saw the Marstons, father and son, driven off in 
it, most bitterly did I recall my father's warn- 
ings, and deride my own foolish admiration for 
the man who now appeared to me not only to be 
predestined to annihilate my brightest hopes, bat 
also to destroy for ever the happiness of my be- 
loved Eleanor. 
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This last idea sufficed to reawaken all mj 
energies. I felt that my cousin had no protector 
in the world but myself, and that if her gay and 
lively nature betrayed her into imprudence, it 
was my duty to warn her of danger, and place 
myself between her and her unprincipled suitor, 
so as to rescue her if possible, before she became 
his wife. 

Of Grenville Marston's powers of attraction, 
and pleasing fascination of manner, when it was 
his interest, or ambition to be agreeable, I had 
no doubt I had myself for long been deluded 
by their influence, and to women, his attentions 
were peculiarly insinuating. But I trusted it 
might not yet be too late to make Eleanor aware 
of his real character, and to convince her that 
his knowledge of her uncle's will, as much as his 
admiration for her person, had induced him to 
pay her his addresses. Though gay and fond of 
admiration, I knew that her principles were good; 
and I hoped that the pure and simple education 
she had received in my father^s house, had so 
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finnly laid the foundation of truth and honesty 
and affection in her heart, that her subsequent 
intercourse, even with corrupt society, had 
failed to destroy them. On this alone could I 
count for saccess in the combat I meditated 
against the inflaence of flattery and riches. 

Vanity might for a time have veiled the truth 
from her eyes ; pleasare might have bewildered, 
and ambition have dazzled her for a brief period, 
but I knew her to be endowed with strong, 
natural, clear good sense, and to this I resolved 
to appeal. I would not that she should have a 
suspicion of my love ! I would not seek to in- 
fluence her by any compassion for my feelings. 
I would not act for myself ; but for her — ^for her 
alone. Could she love me — ^but I would not indulge 
the hope of a possibility. The dream was passed ; 
I had regained the full possession of my senses, 
<and as I offered up my prayers that night for her 
happiness, I felt exalted by the consciousness 
that I had conquered selfishness, and devoted my 

I 5 
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•olitary future to the disinterested service of the 
only woman I had ever loved* 

Such moments^ even though shadowed hj de* 
spair^ bring with them inexpressible peace. We 
then forget the trials of human passion and 
weakness^ the energies of the soul are aroused^ 
and we are made bj self-sacrifice, perhaps, first 
fully conscious of our affinity with eternity and 
omnipotence. 

I slept little that night, and when I did, I saw 
my father in my dreams^ who smiled, and pointed 
to a rugged path before me. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



Bxrr all the feverish anxiety of theprevions night 
had subsided when I awoke on the following 
morning. I had a fixed parpose in view, and the 
pains of hesitation and donbt were at an end. 
My first object was to see Eleanor, and, if pos- 
flible, alone. I knew that Mrs. Langton rarely 
left her chamber before noon after an evening of 
dissipation, bat I hoped that my cousin would be 
visible at an earlier hour. 

I therefore put aside all business for that day, 
and immediately after breakfast proceeded to 
their house. I found it all in confusion, as is 
usually the case in small apartments after a large 
party ; and neither of the ladies was yet visibk* 
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I sent, however, to my cousin, to announce my 
presence, and took a seat in a small parlour on 
the ground floor, where a fire was already lighted, 
and the breakfast table arranged. 

In less than five minutes after my arrival, 
Eleanor appeared. Unsuspicious of my discon- 
tent, she entered the room smiling, fresh, and 
blooming, as if no ball had«robbed her of half her 
night's rest. Holding out her hand, with the 
old, trusting frankness of former days^ she came 
forward to welcome me, and a man must indeed 
have had an evil heart who could attach the 
slightest suspicion of deceit or evil to so fair a 
creature. I, at least, could not, and in her pre- 
sence I forgot most of the sombre thoughts 
which had recently tormented me. Yet I was 
not diverted from the purpose for which I came 
thither, though I found it much more difficult 
to execute than I had at first anticipated. 

Eleanor, without a shadow of restraint^ ex- 
pressed the greatest joy that I had returned to 
X . 
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'* I only wish you had been here last evening,** 
she said, ^^ Mrs. Langton gave a most delightful 
party, and all went off charmingly. Yoar friend, 
Marston, was here^ and dancing was kept up till 
one o'clock in the morning." 

" I know it was." 

" You know it ! You came home several days 
ego, you say, and knew we had a party, and had 
not the politeness to join it, though well aware 
that dancing men are in such terrible requisition 
in this cathedral city. I shall never forgive you, 
for it is plain, cousin Frank, you stayed away 
with malice prepense. I had a better opinion of 
you." 

'* I should have been of no use," I replied. 
" You seem to forget that I never dance.*' 

" But you would have looked on — ^you would 
have admired us! Mr. Grenville told me I 
waltzed beautifully, and you ought to have done 
the same." 

^' It is not likely that I should^ even had I been 
here," I said.^ " It is not my habit to pay com- 
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pliments. iiv. Grenville is^ no donbt, more 
Bkilful in that art^ aa he paja habitually little 
r^ard to truth " 

^^ I don't care in the least whether his compli- 
ments are true or false/' she returnod^ laughing, 
** but they are agreeable for the time, though I 
am not such a fool as to believe myself all per- 
fection, or that he thinks me so. In fact, I am 
certain he flatters more to satisfy his own vanity 
of being an agreeable man than from any other 
motive, and, certainly, even that is better than 
being sententious and contradictious, as you are 
this morning," 

** I am sorry if I displease you, Eleanor," I 
said, <^ but I must confess that I am made very 
uneasy by the encouragement which, during my 
absence, I hear you have openly given to Gren- 
ville Marston's addresses." 

** My dear cousin, do not talk seriously of the 
addresses of such a man," she replied, blushing 
the deepest crimson. ^*I have never supposed 
him to be in earnest for a moment, for I have 
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understood from everybody who knows bim that 
he's a terrible flirt, and, as I thought his conver-* 
gation and his compliments agreeable, I amased 
myself in his company, as I woald in that of any- 
one else who entertained me. I don*t suppose 
that eveiy man who laughs and talks with me 
has falleu in love !" 

" But Mr. Grenville is very likely to suppose 
that you have fallen in love with him, and he has 
very important reasons for endeavouring to make 
you bis wife." 

^^I am convinced that he is too sclflsh to wish 
to make any woman his wife !" was Eleanor's 
reply. *• And as for me, my dear cousin, you 
may make yourself perfectly easy, for I can assure 
you he is the very last man in the world whom I 
would think of marrying." ^p 

*^ But you must see how anxious Mrs. L:ington 
is to bring about such a match — ^}'ou must be 
aware of the extraordinary attentions, not only 
of Mr. Grenville, but of his father, and, indeed, 
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of the whole fitmily^ since you were first Intro- 
duced to them." 

** Mr. Grenville has amused himself, no doubt, 
or I suppose he would not have come so often 
here ; his father has been very friendly in send- 
ing tho carriage for us, and tickets for concerts 
and the theatre, but I supposed that all that was 
more on Mrs. Langton's account than mine, as 
she often tells me she is an old friend of the 
family, and that Mr. Marston admires her ex- 
ceedingly. But, my dear Frank, I knew all the 
time that the ladies of the Manor House, mother 
and daughter, perfectly detest me. They hate 
every one whom Mr. Grenville likes, for they have 
each their o?rn motives for wishing him to remain 
a bachelor." 

** But their, desires will be entirely powerless to 
alter his intention with regard to you," I replied. 
^^ His interest, if not his affection, is too deeply 
involved in the success of his addresses to you." 

^^ I cannot understand how that can possibly be 
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the case," said Eleanor, " and I believe it is ex- 
actly because I have bat little money that Mrs. 
Marston would do everything in her power to 
prevent me becoming the wife of her son. It was 
only last week, when I spent the evening at the 
Manor House, and Mr. Grenville had shewn me 
marked attention, that she took an opportunity of 
telling me that her son was very obstinate, but 
that his obstinacy was nothing compared to hers, 
as he had only inherited his at second hand, and 
she had told him he must give way to her when 
she knew she only opposed him for his advantage. 
I could not fail from her manner to understand 
that, by mamma's commands, I am to be re- 
jected, even if, forlorn, simple, and penniless, I 
had humbly and joyfully accepted the honour of 
Mr. Grenville Marston's hand ! I suppose they 
expect me to cry, and go on my knees, and ask 
their leave to be his wife, but they are most 
egregiously mistaken." 

** Yon will only be received on condition of your 
being the humble and obedient slave of that ty- 
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numkal, selfish old woman, and her vulgav, 
conrse-minded daughter. I haye already heard 
80* much of jour supposed engagement since my 
return from London that I caoie hither this* 
morning thus early on purpose to warn you, if it 
is not yet too late^ against a connexion which 
must prove fatal to your future happiness." 

Eleanor fixed her large eyes with a searching 
imd earnest gaze on mine. Her cheeks, previ- 
ously flushed with emotion, became as pale a» 
marble, and her countenance expressed both pain 
and sorrow. 

" Oh, Frank," she said, whilst tears glistened 
in her eyes, ** have you so entirely forgotten the 
child you once loved ; do you know me so little a* 
to suppose that I could become the wife of such a 
man as Grenville Marston — I despise him, from 
the crown of his bead to the sole of his foot I He 
and bis whole family think that I would grovel to 
the earth to make such a match, £or those who 
are only ambitious of money and worldly fashion 
can estimate no higher feelmg in others ; but I 
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only wish that Mr. Grenville would really make 
me an offer, that I might have the triumph of re* 
fasing him, and giviDg a wholesome leRson to the 
vanity and self-conceit of the whole of tlus purse- 
proud family!" 

" Eleanor 1 Eleanor ! " I said, " it is a danger- 
ous game to play with men's hearts ; I would not 
for the world believe you to be that creature most 
worthy of contempt, an unfeeling and vain 
coquet.'* 

" Oh, Frank, don't say such cruel words I " 
cried Eleanor, with all the simplicity of a child 
*^ No I I would not, for the wealth of the Indies, 
pain tUe heart of any living creature ; but this 
man has no heart. I know that he has already 
deceived two girls in this neighbourhood, by 
playing the farca of love, as he is now doing with 
me, and when he was tired of their company he 
turned to another pretty face for amusement; 
ior such a man I can have no compassion." 

" But }ou should not forget how dangerous it 
may be to provoke his resentment," I returned ; 
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** not only mortified vanity, but ambition and in- 
terest will compel bim not to relinquish your 
pursuit You are heedlessly playing on the brink 
of a precipice, where unknown dangers may lie 
bidden; you are animated and thoughtless in 
society, and the vanity of such a man may easily 
make him accept your manners as encouragement, 
and render it very difficult for you to reject him, 
without provoking his indignation and enmity," 

*^0h, Frank, you terrify me," she said, 
hiding her face in her hands for a moment ; ^^ I 
have been gay and lively in Mr. Grenville's com- 
pany, I confess," she continued, ^'it is my nature 
to be so when I am amused and pleased, and 
perhaps a foolish vanity has made me more 
thoughtless and imprudent than I ought to have 
been ; but don't think hardly of me, Frank ; I 
meant no evil : I never thought of consequences." 

" But, my dear cousin, Mrs. Langton has not 
concealed her wishes from you, nor any one else ; 
and when her endeavours to make a rich marriage 
for you were so (^en, you ought to have been 
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more on your gaard, if you disapproyed of her 
intentions." 

^' I have told her again and again that I never 
would marry Orenville Marston. I could not 
refose him till he asked me ; but I hoped that. 
as she had frequently long conyersations both 
with father and son, that she would make them 
aware of my resolution. But she only laughed 
at all my protestations ; and pretending not to 
believe a word I said on the subject, she took 
every opportunity of bringing us together. I 
confess I was at last provoked, and determined 
to enjoy the passing hours without taking further 
account of their intrigues, or their expecta- 
tions." 

<*You must forget such childish feelings, 
Eleanor," I returned, *' and be prudent, for your 
own advantage, for your position is much more 
dangerous than you are aware of. I fear that in 
some measure you have done wrong, but I hope 
there is yet time to repair the evil." 

<< What am I to do? As I said before, I cannot 
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refase him before he asks me/* she Sftid, with «ft 
arch smile, though tears glistened in her^jes* 
**No, Eleanor ;.but you must leare off flirting." 
*^ It is almost impossible for me to change mj 
manner towards him; we meet daily on snoh 
familiar terms, that if it is dangerous to proToke, 
it would be imprudent to make him suppose he 
had offended me — he might demand an ex- 
planation ; but I will do my best» dear Frank, 
and I thank you with all my heart for yotir 
advice. You know when I entered society I had 
no mother to guide me in such matters, aitd 
though I have been married, I was disposed of 
by my father like a lot of merchandize, and know 
very little of the finesses of courtships and flirt- 
ations, and all these matrimonial intrigues, in 
which Mrs. Langton delights." 

" And the less you know of them the better," I 
answered, abruptly. *' Keep your innocent purily 
of mind uncontaminated as long as it is possible 
in such society. In truth, Eleanor, I wish yoa 
had a better home." 
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She looked earnestly at me, bat made no reply. 
How gladly, at that moment, forgetting all the 
despair and high-wroaght resolutions of the 
previous night, would I have offered her the pro- 
tection of a husband and a home, under my own 
roof; but I had no hope that she would accept 
either, and though the words rose to my lips, and 
my hands trembled with the agitation of my 
suppressed feelings, I had yet sense enough to 
feel that such an offer, once rejected, most alter 
our position with respect to each other, and de- 
prive me of all power to assist and guide her. 

*^ I should indeed be glad to quit this bouse," 
she said, altera pause. ^^Mrs. Langton's habits 
and ways of thinking are very different from mine ; 
but I fear that as she finds it advantageous for 
her own interest to keep me here, 1 should find it 
almost impossible to leave her without a quarrel, 
and then where could I go, Fran k ? I have not a 
friend in all England except yourself." 

Before I could answer her, the door opened, 
and Mrs. Langton entered. A slight tinge of 
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rouge, even at this early honr, concealed all traces 

of fatigue, and she welcomed me back to X ^ 

with a friendly and charming smile, 

"We have missed you terribly," she said. 
" Especially last night, when I had gathered a 
few friends together, hoping to see you amongst 
them. But no doubt, you were better amused in 
London, where you have staid a most unreason- 
able time." 

I assured her I had been unwillingly detained 
by business. 

'^ Ah, business ! Gentlemen have business as 
an excuse on all occasions, though pleasure is 
often their most important occupation*" 

" Not with me, I assure you," I returned. 

'^Ah, you are an exception to all general 
rules," she said, with a soft smile, " you are a 
perfect savage! You neither waltz, nor sing, 
not flirt, like other young men ; nay, I fear you 
are perfectly callous to all the charms of female 
beauty." 

*^ You seem to have a very bad opinion of me,'* 
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I retomed^ laugMng, though I felt that all this 
was said to depreciate me in my cousin's estima- 
tion, when contrasted with the social accomplish- 
ments of Marston. 

" Perhaps, as you are so above all the weak- 
nesses of your own sex, you admire strong-minded 
women," she continued. " Lady Blimt is pro- 
bably to your taste ; for she is as strong-minded 
as anyone can desire ? She drives and rides, and 
can leap a five-barred gate as well as any hunts- 
man—in fact, Inuch better than her husband, 
poor man. You must admire her, without any' 
doubt." 

*^ I cannot say that she is a particular favourite 
of mine," was my reply. 

" Then you are not going there on Saturday ?" 

** Are you and Mrs. Wallace to be of the 
party?" 

^^ We are invited, and as a matter of course, 
we must go," she said. " It is a house where it 
is well to be seen now and then, as whatever 
Lady Blunt may be, the baronet is rich, and 
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highly connected. But, poor man, he is wo- 
folly stupid, and I anticipate a most disagreeable 
visit ; particularly as we shall have to pass the 
Sunday there." 

" You will amuse yourself with the gentlemen 
you will meet They cannot have invited me 
alone ; and probably Lady Blunt's father and 
brother will both be there." 

^* Oh, no I " cried Eleanor, quickly. " Mr, 
Grenville told me, last evening, that he was 
otherwise engaged. ^*His sister tiever paid any 
regard to him,' he said, ^ and knew that he had 
been engaged for a fortnight to the Marquis of 
Lonsdale's, where it was impossible to send an 
excuse." 

*^ Perhaps she prefers his absence," observed 
Mrs. Langton, /* but I hope, Mr. Vernon, that 
won't prevent your accompanying us to Rock 
Park." 

^* K I can escort you and my cousin thither," I 
replied, " I shall, of course, accept Lady Blunt's 
invitation, which I have not done, till I asoer- 
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tained whether or not you were to be of the 
party." 

" We shall be delighted to have you with us/' 
was the reply, and it was therefore arranged that 
I should accompany the two ladies to the rail- 
way on Saturday, at two o'clock. Lady Blunt 
was to send a carriage to meet us at a station^ 
from which her house was scarcely half a mile 
distant. 

I anticipated little pleasure from this expedi- 
tion, although* in Eleanor's company; for Sir 
John Blunt, though a good-natured man, was 
totally incapable of finding amusement for his 
guests and his wife, I conjectured, would be too 
impertinent to do so, except for her particular 
favourites ; and to these, I could not flatter my- 
self that I belonged. Conscious of her plebeian 
origin, and proud of the position she had at- 
tained by matrimony, her coarse insolence, and 
her pretensions to the character of a great lady, 
were, to me, revolting. As she could not be 
elegant, she adopted a careless indifference of 
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manner, which often amounted to rudeness to 
those she considered beneath her. Her strongest 
passion was the love of money ; and it was well 
known that her most ardent desire was that her 
brother might remain unmarried, so that the 
wealth of the Marstons might descend entire to 
her second son. 

I knew, therefore, that she hated my cousin ; 
and I was much amused by the discovery that 
her invitation to Rock Park had been so adroitly 
arranged for a time when Grenville Marston had 
an engagement to a shooting party. No doubt, 
he would have sent an excuse to anyone but the 
Marquis of Lonsdale, when he heard that Eleanor 
was to pass three days at his sister's ; but the 
honour of a visit to the first nobleman in the 
county was too great to be declined. The Mar- 
stons, who owed their elevation and their pros- 
perity to industry and trade, were now all the 
slaves of rank. Money first 1 aristocracy after- 
wards ; pride and pretension, and then the grave 
where all are dust I Such is the history of many 
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in a commercial monarchy, though there are rare 
and brilliant examples of men who, risen from 
the people, only use the riches and power they 
have honestly and honourably acquired, for the 
benefit of their fellow creatures, and the service 
of their country. 

Of such men, England has reason to be proud; 
but the way by which the Marstons had obtained 
wealth, was somewhat problematical, and the only 
use they made of it was for selfish purposes. 
Even Grenville, with all his talent, had chosen a 
wrong road to distinction ; for a man whose only 
motive is personal ambition, to whatever position 
he may attain, will fail to win the respect or love 
of mankind. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



When Saturday arrived, I was punctual to my 
engagement, and I found Mrs. Langton and 
Eleanor both in high spirits. The former lady 
appeared conscious that she had made a oharming 
toilet, and was looking remarkably handsome for 
a woman of her age ; or probably never remem- 
bered, as she glanced at the looking glass, how 
many birth-days she had counted. She could not 
conceal that she was elated by the idea of going 
to a baronet's, and mixing with the best county 
society, which was always the great object of her 
ambition. 

As the railroad by which we travelled was of 
recent erection, the only accommodation lor pas- 
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engers at the country station where we alighted, 
was a wooden platform a little elevated above 
the road, but without even a covered shed near 
it. 

The morning had been bright, but threatening 
thunder clouds had obscured the sunshine of noon, 
and when the train stopped it was raining heavily. 
It was in vain we looked around for Lady Blunt's 
carriage; no vehicle of any kind was within 
sight, and the departing train left us standing in 
perplexity upon the platform, not knowing how 
we were next to proceed. 

Mrs. Langton having gathered up her lovely 
silk dress, held an umbrella over her own head 
without offering to share it with Eleanor, who had 
no protection but her parasol ; yet the one lady 
murmured in very angry tones, whilst the other 
took her own misfortune gaily, and laughed at 
me for having nothing but a walking stick. 

There was no time for hesitation, it was im- 
possible to wait there exposed to the pelting of 
the rain for a carriage of which we neither heard 
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the sound, nor saw approach, and it was qoickly 
decided to proceed at once on foot towards the 
Eock House. 

Happily we could distinguish the gates of 
the Park at no great distance, or we should 
not even had known our way thither. It was 
fortunate that the storm cleared off as we 
crossed the fields ; and before we reached the en- 
trance of the baronet's domain the beautiful 
woods through which we had to pass, were lighted 
by brilliant sunshine. 

We had none of us ever been there before, and 
found it necessary to enquire at the lodge which 
was the shortest way from thence to the great 
house. 

A wretched old woman, most miserably clothed, 
came out and looked at us with amazement ; she 
was evidently surprised to see such company 
arrive on foot in bad weather. She knew nothing 
about the carriage ; but she pointed a path out 
to us, which led under the trees, by a short cut, 
up to the house. 
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II there was a thing in the world which Mrs. 
Langton detested, it was a country walk, even 
in dry weather, but now, to plunge in fine clothes, 
after a heavy rain through a thicket, where every 
tree, and blade of grass was dripping with wet, 
irritated her beyond the power of concealment. 

" If I had expected this, I never would have 
come here," she said in a sharp tone, as she 
followed Eleanor through the wood. ^^It is a 
positive insult to be treated in this way. A 
pretty figure I shall make when we arrive, up to 
the knees in mud. It is done on purpose, you 
may depend upon it, for I know this saucy woman 
hates every one who dresses better than her- 
self." 

^' Hush, hush, my dear madam," I said, ^' there 
may be some one within hearing, for we are now 
very near the house." 

" I don't care who hears me I " was the reply, 
" If there was a waiting-room at the station I 
would turn and go back directly ; I never was so 
treated in my life before I " 

K 5 
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At this moment the path suddenly emerged 
from the trees, and we came into the terrace 
garden in front of the mansion. The first object 
we beheld was Lady Blunt herself, in a common 
morning dress, and a coarse straw garden hat, 
feeding the ducks which were swinmiing in a 
small pond amongst the flowers. 

At first she pretended not to see us, but when 
she did interrupt her occupation, and come for- 
ward to meet us, Mrs. Langton was at once all 
smiles and courtesy. The clouds passed from her 
brow, as they had done from the heavens, and no 
one who only then saw her, could have suspected, 
when she returned Lady Blunt's salutation in the 
most gracious manner, the rage she had so 
recently expressed. But she was a woman of the 
world; a lady, she considered herself, and yet she 
was mean enough to cringe to those above her. 
She had long been ambitious of visiting at Bock 
Park, and now when she actually found herself 
there, her worldly wisdom taught her it was no 
moment to betray her ill humour. 
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Lady Blunt gave her hand to each of us in 
succession; but it was a cold welcome, neither 
friendly nor polite. 

^' You have had a wet walk, I fear. Did the 
carriage not meet you at the station ? " she said, 
with a sneering smile, as she looked at the muddy 
silk dress of one lady, and the crushed bonnet of 
the other. 

" We saw no vehicle whatever,*' I quickly re- 
plied, for I dreaded that Mrs. Langton might 
not be able to retain an appearance of good 
humour, should she once begin to speak on this 
subject. 

*' How very stupid of the coachman I I have 
no doubt he was ordered to go down to the railroad 
at the proper time; but I suppose he did not like 
to take the horses out in the rain," replied Lady 
Blunt, and this was the only approach to an 
apology which she made. 

I saw that Mrs. Langton's face was scarlet with 
rage, but happily she kept silence, as she followed 
her hostess to a small garden door, which opened 
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from the terrace into a morning-room, where 
work and books were scattered about in con- 
fusion. 

'^ Pray sit down," said Lady Blunt, and then 
she rang the bell." I declare, Mrs. Langton, your 
dress is wet through and through ; " but before 
that lady could make any reply, a footman ap- 
peared in answer to the summons of the belL 

"Tell Sir John that Mr. Vernon is here," said 
his mistress as she stood with her back to the 
fire, " and desire Parker to come and show these 
ladies to their rooms. You will, no doubt, be 
glad to change your wet clothes," she continued ; 
" I suppose you have brought a maid, but Parker 
will help you, if you have not We dine at seven 
o'clock. We expect my father ; as you know him, 
I thought it would be pleasant for you to meet 
him, and I could not have him next week, as the 
house is to be full, and he does not like great 
dinners and fine people." 

I again feared an outburst of Mrs. Langton's 
anger; but happily the waiting maid at this 
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moment appeared, and she and Eleanor escaped 
with evident satisfaction from the presence of 
their hostess. 

Two rooms, communicating with each other, 
were allotted to them ; and no sooner were they 
left alone than the suppressed rage of Mrs. 
Langton burst forth with uncontrolled violence. 

" It is shameful I " she cried. " She has in- 
vited us here only to insult us, it seems ! Did you 
ever see anything to equal her impudence ? She 
did not even pretend to apologize for not sending 
the carriage, though she saw we were wet through, 
and I am sure it was not the coachman's fault, 
but that he never was ordered to fetch us. He 
did not like to take his horses out in the rain I and 
so we must be wet to the skin I it could do us no 
harm, no doubt And then to tell me that I should 
like to meet Mr. Marston, whom I see every day 
of my life ; as if I had never mixed with better 
society than her family — a set of upstarts. We 
are not fit to associate with her fine company it 
seems, who are to come next week, after we are 
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got rid of. She wishes, no doubt, to make lui 
fully sensible of our vast inferiority ; but it is the 
last time that she will see me here, I can tell her ; 
and I have relations in the world who would not 
stoop to enter her doors—a low-born, purse-proud, 
vulgar parvenue /" 

" We are now here, and must make the best of 
it," said Eleanor, laughing ; " I expected nothing 
better. It amuses me to see people of all kinds, 
and if we don't take cold with our wetting. Lady 
Blunt's impertinence will do us no harm, and 
only make me more disposed to despise her than 
myself." 

'* You are a strange creature, Eleanor," cried 
Mrs. Langton, regarding her with amazement. 
^* You seem to forget that this woman may be 
your sister-in-law, and by no means an agreeable 
relative." 

" That remains to be proved : I have no ap- 
prehension of such a punishment at present," was 



i 

I Eleanor's reply 



"Mr. Grenville will put it beyond all doubt 
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before long, in defiance of his mother and Lady 
Blunt" 

" My consent will also be wanting to your 
arrangement, and Mr. Grenville may wait a long 
time for that." 

*^ Nonsense, child; there is no occasion for 
you to pretend to be such a prude, when we are 
alone together," said Mrs. Langton, sharply; but 
Eleanor made no reply, and proceeded to open 
their boxes, as, although they had committed the 
plebeian enormity of not bringing a maid with 
them, they had declined the services of Mrs. 
Parker. 

Mrs. Langton, in expectation of meeting a 
large party, had brought with her an ample pro 
vision of finery for full dress during the days ol 
her visit ; and still hoping that there must be a 
party at dinner, in addition to the family circle, 
she could not resist the opportunity for displaying 
her handsome person to full advantage, in a 
Buperb moire antique and a Parisian head-dress of 
the latest fashion. Even Eleanor was compelled 
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to acknowledge to herself that her mother-in-law 
was a splendid woman, when thus adorned, 
though she feared she was over-dressed for the 
occasion; and Mrs. Langton was really angry 
when she saw her young companion attired in a 
simple black dress, without ornament. But 
Eleanor would make no alteration, and when be- 
fore dinner she entered the drawing-room with 
Mrs. Langton, they presented the perfect con- 
trast of youth and age, of vanity and modesty, 
and of art and nature. 

A solt blush tinged Mrs. Wallace's usually pale 
cheeks, whilst her mo ther-inr law's colour was 
brightened by delicate rouge ; and nothing had 
been left undone to supply the absence of youth. 

Only Mr. Marston and Sir John Blunt were 
with me when the ladies entered, and the eyes of 
both these gentlemen were at once fixed on my 
cousin. I thought her more beautiful than I had 
ever before seen her. Our late conversation, and 
a full consciousness of her position, gave an un- 
usual timidity to her manner, which well became 
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her. Mrs. Langton, on the contrary, who had deter- 
mined not to betray the least sign of mortification, 
happen what might, — with all the easy assurance 
of an experienced woman of the world, addressed 
Sir John Blunt, and kept up an animated con- 
versation till the appearance of his wife. 

She was dressed without taste or fashion, and 
almost shabbily, in her every-day attire, and she 
hardly noticed her guests as she advanced to 
greet her father. 

Mr. Mars ton gave her a look of reproof and 
displeasure, which she well understood; but 
though she had invited his friends by his desire, 
she did not think it necessary to take any trouble 
to make her house agreeable to them, and turned 
away, with a little sneering laugh, from her father 
to welcome the curate of the parish, who then 
entered. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glover, a neighbouring squire 
and his lady, and their brother, a Mr. Bernard, 
who was staying with them, followed ; and then 
dinner was announced. 
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It would be impossible to describe Mrs. 
Langton's internal indignation, when she found 

that she had been brought from X y to meet 

such a party, and it was increased when Sir John 
led out the squire's wife before her to dinner, and 
left her to the care of old Mr. Marston, for the 
lady was a baronet's daughter, and she only a 
prebend's widow. 

I had given my arm to Lady Blunt, and 
Eleanor, therefore, was escorted by Mr. 
Bernard. 

The dinner was served with much plate and 
ceremony ; but, though I am no epicure, T thought 
it scanty, and ill-cooked. The mistress of the 
house, I thence concluded, was either very mean, 
or understood nothing of housekeeping. The 
wines, also, were very bad, but at that I was not 
astonished, for Sir John was a silly, good- 
natured man, and being no drinker himself, was 
very likely to be imposed upon. Conversation, 
poor man, he had none ; and his wife seemed to 
think it was not worth the trouble to talk to the 
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company present She was evidently in a very 
ill humoor, yet her £Etther forced her to speak 
from time to time, and endeavomred, with the 
help of Mr. Glover and myself, to prevent the 
dinner being passed in silence. 

Eleanor kept up a conversation in a low tone 
with Mr. Bernard, whom, it appeared, she had 
known in India, from whence he had only recently 
returned. It was a very dull affair altogether, 
as aU dinners must be where there is neither good 
eating, nor good wine, to make up for the want 
of ftiendly hospitality or intellectual conversa- 
tion. 

When the ladies left us, I was glad to find an 
agreeable companion in Mr. Bernard, who sat 
next me. I wished to hear something about my 
cousin's life in India, and about her deceased 
husband, whose name she appeared studiously to 
avoid mentioning. If there was any cause for 
mystery about him, I had now probably an oppor- 
tunity of discovering it 

Mr. Bernard had known my uncle. Captain 
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Vernon, very slightly, he said, but with Captain 
Wallace he had once been intimate. 

" And your friendship was interrupted before 
his death? " I asked, struck by the expression of 
his last words. 

" Like many men who are friends in youth, 
we chose different ways of life, and did not suit 
each other as we grew older," he replied. *^ His 
pleasures and pursuits latterly were not mine, 
and so naturally we saw little of each other, 
€il though we never had any quarrel." 

" Was his wife happy in her marriage ? " I en- 
quired, with as much carelessness as I could 
assume. 

'•That is a question I cannot answer," said 
Mr. Bernard. " I was for some time absent from 
Calcutta, and had not seen Wallace for many 
months, till we met by accident, the day before 
the fatal duel which terminated his life." 

" A duel I " I exclaimed : '^ this is the first time 
I have heard that he came to such an untimely 
€nd." 
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" Is it possible I yet I can well believe it, and 
that his mother and widow avoid allusion to his 
death, and to the disgraceful circumstances which 
occasioned it Mrs. Wallace was a very young 
woman then, and it is natural for youth to en- 
deavour to forget such trials as she has had to 
endure. It is, perhaps, unfortunate that she met 
me here to-day, to revive their sad remembrance, 
for I was her husband's second in his fatal 
duel." 

" What was the immediate cause of it ? " I 
demanded. 

" FoUy, wine, and women," was the reply. " It 
is not worth repeating the particulars now the 
poor fellow has gone to the grave. It is best for 
all parties that the whole subject should be 
buried in oblivion, and Mrs. Wallace shows her 
discretion by keeping silence. She appears a 
charming woman, and I am glad to see she has 
returned to England, and is under the protection 
of her late husband's mother; I presume from 
your name that you are also her relative." 
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** Our fathers were brothers," I relied ; and 
Mr, Marston arising to adjourn to the drawing- 
room, our conversation was for a time interrupted. 

I confess my curiosity was greatly excited by 
the disclosure made by Mr. Bernard, and although 
after the manner in which he had spoken, I felt 
it would have been indelicate to question him 
fiirther, I had the greatest curiosity to learn 
more exact, details concerning the life and 
death of Captain Wallace. I had already ex- 
perienced that from Mrs. Langton, no information 
on the subject jjyas to be extracted, and Eleanor 
had frankly requested me neyer to talk to her 
about India, as she would willingly forget all she 
had suJSered there. I only knew that her father 
had made the match with Captain Wallace, and 
that her married life had lasted less than a 
year. 

It seemed extraordinary that in England, in a 
house whither I had come for the first time, and 
from an entire stranger, I should hear a story re- 
lating to one of my own family, which I had 
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neyer been able to learn from those whom it most 
immediately concerned . 

Mr. Bernard was a gentlemanly man, abont 
thirty, who had evidently seen much of the 
world, and talked agreeably, without boring any 
one about his travels, for he perhaps knew that 
no subject is so disagreeable to Englishmen, who 
have always staid at home. Even a man who 
has ascended Mont Blanc, dislikes to hear an- 
other talk of a desert he has never crossed. His 
sister, Mrs. Glover, whose husband was a county 
magistrate, appeared to be a simple-mannered, 
amiable woman, some years younger than Mr. 
Bernard, and was evidently glad to find in 
Eleanor a companion more congenial thsfi the 
cold and supercilious mistress of the house. 

She well knew that Lady Blunt only invited 
Sir John's friends, as a matter of duty, and ever 
made tiiem distinctly feel the difference she made 
between them and her own particular set, into 
which they were rarely admitted, and Mrs. 
Glover had only, at her husband's desire, ac- 
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cepted for the second time, an invitation to Bock 
Park 

But Lady Blunt, who liked men's society, had 
been pleased with Mr. Bernard, when making a 
morning call on his sister, and had insisted on his 
being invited to dinner. 

He seemed nevertheless, quite unconscious of 
her admiration, and whenever he could escape 
from her attentions, he was seated at Eleanor's 
side. I naturally joined in their conversation, 
and the evening thus passed much more agree- 
ably than I had anticipated on my first arrival ; 
though as Lady Blunt openly professed to detest 
music, my cousin was not asked to sing, nor was 
Sir John permitted to make up a whist party, 
although I knew that both he and Mrs. Langton 
were very fond of cards. The curate and Lady 
Blunt were deeply engaged in discussing the 
affairs of the parish ; but no doubt the rest of 
the company were truly glad when the time came 
for them to separate for the night. 
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CHAPTER X 



The following day was Sunday, and according to 

my nsnal habit, I arose at an early hour, and 

took a long ramble in the woods, before the rest 

of the company had left their beds. 

I found, on my return to the house, that prayers 

were about to be read before breakfast, in the 

great drawing-room. Mrs. Langton was late, 

and escaped the infliction, as she called it ; but 

Shr John and his other visitors all took the chairs 

placed ready for them, and the whole household, 

men and maids, marched into the room in solemn 

order, and sat down at a respectful distance from 

their superiors. 
Lady Blunt then entered, and without no- 

YOL. I. Ii 
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ticing anyone present, knelt down at a carved old 
reading desk, bronght in for the occasion, and 
read a selection from the morning service. 

I had been accustomed from my childhood to 
family prayers ; in my father^s house, they had 
ever been offered up at close of day. Our old 
servants came to hear the words of Holy Writ 
from the lips of their venerated master, and to 
kneel with him and his family in a bond of holy 
love, to return thanks to their Maker for past 
blessings, and to implore His protection for the 
future. Such had been the habit of our ances- 
tors, and my &ther maintained it till the day of 
his death. He considered to maintain the 
strength and moral greatness of a nation, it is 
necessary that its families and its classes should 
be united by feelings of duty and of love, and 
that religion was the surest bond of such a 
union. He sought to dictate no man's belief ; 
he asked no man his creed who came beneath his 
roof; but he expected that all there should daily 
join with him in acknowledging the power of the 
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Almighty, and imploring, with humility, a bless- 
ing on his household. 

We have all need of such pauses in our worldly 
occupations, that the purity and moral strength 
of the mind may be maintained, by holding com- 
munion with the great source of all existence and 
all yirtue. But the prayers at Bock Park ap- 
peared a mockery of religion — a theatrical dis- 
play got up by Lady Blunt, whose ambition it 
was to represent an aristocratic matron of the 
middle ages, in accordance with the prevailing 
fashion for all things mediaeval, under the 
tyranny of which, young ladies now illuminate 
prayer books, with monkish monsters, golden 
skies, and unnatural saints, whilst they admire 
and patronise the extravagant imitations of 
ignorance by painters who prefer Giotto to 
Baffael. Nature and truth are wanting in all 
these modem imitations, and as at Bock House, 
ihey entirely fail of producing the desired effect ; 
and wanting the inspiration of true piety, the 
modkery was disgusting. 

Lis 
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When the £Eirce was over, we adjourned to the 
breakfast room; and when the meal was con- 
cluded, our host and hostess disappeared, leaving 
their guests to amuse themselves as they pleased 
till church time. I saw poor Sir John wandering 
about listlessly upon the lawn, and then he made 
a dog jump over a stick for more than half an 
hour, till the bell of the little church adjoining 
the park began to ring. 

Soon afterwards the whole party proceeded to- 
wards the sacred building ; and I believe that 
several of the company were very glad to have 
something to do, for the next two hours at least, 
for Sunday is generally a very long day at a 
country house. 

Lady Blunt was dressed even more shabbily 
than the the day before ; she wore the same old 
garden hat^ a pair of dirty gloves, and a black 
silk apron. Mrs. Langton, who was as usual 
elegantly dressed, looked at her with amazement. 
The fashion of neglecting a decent respect for 
the Sabbath had not yet found its way to the 
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clergy of X , and appeared little in accord- 

ance with the prayers we had so recently assisted 
at. A few drops of rain fell as we crossed the 
Park, and Mrs. Iiangton, who had no wish to 
endure a second wetting, showed some inclina- 
tion to turn back ; but Sir John assured her the 
weather would soon clear up, and she need have 
no fears, 

" And if it does rain a little it will be of no 
consequence," said his wife, " we don't put on 
our best bonnets on a Sunday here, to go to 
church," and she cast a look of contempt at my 
cousin, who had replaced the hat the rain had 
ruined on the previous day, by a pretty bonnet of 
white gauze. 

But Eleanor was not to be mortified by such 
impertinence. 

" What a pity," she said, softly, and looking 
with a smile at Lady Blunt, ^* I thought even 
the poor in England endeavoured to show respect 
to the Sabbath. My Uncle Vernon always in- 
sisted on our setting a decent example at church 
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by being well dressed ; but he was an old 
fashioned man. I thought you liked to follow 
old fashions 1" 

Her ladyship pretended not to hear, and walked 
on rapidly to the church door. From the ex- 
pression of her countenance it was plainly to be 
seen that her feelings were not very charitable, 
as she took her place in her pew. 

The young curate, who dined with us the even- 
ing before, and whose experience in the pulpit 
was not of long standing, preached us a sermon 
which had probably done duty twenty times be- 
fore ; all about doctrines of which the greater 
part of his congregation did not understand a 
word ; and then we all returned home to luncb, 
and the young divine was invited to join us. 

The lady of the house was in an exceedingly 
ill humour ; her husband went into the library 
and fell asleep on a sofa, and nothing occurred to 
enliven the dullness of the party till we assembled 
in the drawing-room after dinner. 

No music was of course allowed^ and it was 
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fortunate for Eleanor, Mr. Bernard, and myself, 
that we found many amusing subjects for con* 
versation« Mrs. Langton had no resource but 
that of flirting with old Mr. Marston, and Lady 
Blunt, without any ceremony, jabsented herself 
for some time. 

I observed that my cousin was evidently pleased 

to talk of her feither with one who had formerly 

known him ; but she never once alluded to her 

husband. But I no longer wondered at her 

silence. 

" We have many mutual acquaintance," said 
Mr. Bernard, ^^ and amongst others Mr. James 
Armstrong, who is 1 believe your uncle ?" 
" He is my mother's brother." 
^^ I thought so. I was up the country with 
him about the purchase of indigo, when he re- 
ceived intelligence of his wonderful inheritance. 
An Englishman — I forget his name, but he was 
the agent of a Glasgow house, — a former cor- 
respondent of Armstrong's, was commissioned to 
look for him, as it was believed he was some- 
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where in the East For some months after the 
death of the cousin, who made him his heir, the 
lawyers in England had been unable to obtain 
any tidings of him, for he had been travelling on 
business in upper India, and had been detained 
by illness in a wild un&equented part of the 
country. The agent of the Glasgow house had, 
it appears, some commercial dealings with him, 
and having known him in Calcutta, had no 
difficulty in finding him. When I parted from 
him he was on the point of setting off for 
England, and I left the Englishman with him at 
a village near Delhi, where, accompanied by an 
English servant, he had taken a temporary resi- 
dence till he had concluded all his affairs in that 
part of the country. It was just at the breaking 
out of the rebellion, and when I reached Calcutta 
in safety I regretted much that I had allowed 
Armstrong to remain behind, in a neighbourhood 
where I heard that parties of revolted Sepoys 
were daily committing terrible enormities. It 
was even reported that Armstrong himself had 
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been their victim ; but that must have been false, 
as I hear that he has returned alive and well to 
England, and has purchased an estate in this 
neighbourhood, called the Priory. I have called 
on him, but he was not visible, and strange to 
say he has not returned my visit. You have 
seen him, no doubt, Mrs. Wallace ?" 

*^ Indeed I have not ! his whole nature seems 
to be changed since he came to England, and he 
sees no one now but Mr. Marston." 

During this conversation I had kept my eyes 
jSxed on the countenance of that gentleman. 
Though Mrs. Langton was talking to him he 
evidently listened anxiously to every word that 
passed between Eleanor and Mr. Bernard, and 
when his own name was pronounced he at once 
approached them. 

^^ You know my friend, Armstrong, I think I 
heard you say ?" were the first words he addressed 
to Mr. Bernard, and there was something un- 
natural in the tone of his voice. 

" We were intimate in India," was the reply. 

L 5 
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" I went out a mere youth, and Mr. Armstrong, 
who treated me like a father^ assisted me greatly 
by his experience and knowledge of the country. 
He is an excellent fellow, and though there was 
a great difference of age between us, we have 
spent many pleasant hours together, in remote 
quarters, where we had no other company." 

" I fear you have found him greatly changed 
since his return home," said Mr. Marston. 

" I have not seen him," was the reply ; " and I 
am told he is visible to no one but yourself. It 
seems to me most unaccountable, for he was 
formerly a very social man; and, though in a 
great degree self-educated, his natural abilities, 
and worldly experience, rendered him a very 
pleasant companion, whom many liked, and all 
respected." 

Eleanor's eyes filled with tears as she listened 
to her uncle's praises ; but Mr. Marston, shaking 
his head with a mysterious and melancholy air, 
glanced at her as if he wished it to be understood 
that in her presence he could not speak openly. 
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" Some people apprehend that Mr. Armstrong 
is deranged," I said, determined that the truth 
should, if possible, be elicited. 

^' Yes, I know that is the general opinion," 
returned old Marston, with a profound sigh I ^^ It 
is melancholy that such great good luck as his, 
should be productive only of evil." 

'' You wish to imply that his sudden accession 
to enormous wealth has been too much for his 
faculties to support?" said Mr. Bernard. "But 
this must be a painful subject to Mrs. Wallace, 
let us speak of something else." 

" It is painful, no doubt," said Eleanor ; ^' but 
uncertainty is more so. You, Mr. Marston, are 
in the habit of seeing my uncle constantly ; tell 
me candidly, why does he refuse to receive me ? 
I am not aware that I ever offended him in any 
way, and we parted excellent friends in India." 

" My dear young lady, you ask me a question 
most difficult to answer ; above all, in such 
company." 

*' No one is listening to us," she rejoined. 
"The rest of the company are too far off to hear 
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anything you may say, and Mr. Bernard and my 
cousin Frank are, I am sure, nearly as much in- 
terested in your answer as I am. I have long 
wished for this opportunity, and now beg you to 
be explicit." 

I saw that Mr. Marston changed colour, as he 
listened, with a forced smile, to Eleanor's ani- 
mated appeal. 

" If I must speak openly," he replied, " I 
am compelled to confess that there are subjects 
on which poor Armstrong's mind appears to have 
taken a strange turn. He has a perpetual dread 
of assassination. He secludes himself on that 
account, and lives even in dread of his nearest 
relations, whose interest^ he believes, is to get 
rid of him as soon as possible, that they may en- 
joy his inheritance." 

^^ If he is in such a state, a statute of lunacy 
should be taken out as soon as possible," re- 
joined Mr. Bernard, abruptly. *^An enormous 
fortune like his should be placed under legal pro- 
tection^ for the interest of his next heiis." . 

Mr. Marston smiled blandly^ and though he 
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passed his hand across his forehead, the anxious 
and uneasy expression of his eye did not escape 
me. 

" Oh, my dear sir, you go too fast," he said ; 
" poor Armstrong is not mad enough for that, 
certainly. He is quite clear as to all money 
matters, and is looking after his own affairs very 
sharply, though he may have foolish delusions on 
some other subjects. If his relatives were to go 
into court to prove him a lunatic, it would only 
be for the profit of the lawyers, and after giving 
food for public scandal, which would, I am sure, 
be very painful to Mrs. Wallace, and incurring a 
vast expense, matters would, no doubt, be left 
exactly where they were." 

" Human nature is weak," said Mr. Bernard, 
" but Armstrong was such a clear-headed, strong- 
minded fellow, that I should have said he was 
'^Mast man in the world to have his brain dis- 
eased by prosperity." 

^^ His state of mind is pr<jbably more the result 
of accident," was Marston's reply. ** You know 
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that India was in a very distnrbed state when he 
received tidings of his inheritance." 

" Yes, I was np the country with him at the 
time, bnt fortunately escaped to Calcutta." 

^^ Almost immediately after your departure^ the 
village where you left Armstrong was attacked 
by a party of rebel Sepoys, for it seems they knew 
that in winding up his affairs, he had received a 
considerable sum of money. Had his faithful 
servant not been mistaken for his master, he 
must have perished, and as it was, he escaped as 
by a miracle, and made his way to Calcutta, and 
thence to England. But the dangers he had 
passed left a tearful impression on his mind, 
which is not yet eradicated, though I believe the 
quiet life he now leads is his best cure, and may 
soon completely restore his tranquillity." 

'^ And what became of the English agent I left 
in his company ? " demanded Mr. Bernard. - 

^' He, like yourself, had left him for Calcutta 
the day before the attack of the Sepoys, and they 
left India together," was Mr. Marston's reply. 
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*^It is a sad story," rejoined Mr. Bernard, 
" although we were more fortunate than hun- 
dreds, who fell the victims of that barbarous 
rebellion. No doubt you know whether or not 
he is under pr oper medical care." 

" Oh, yes ; as he has placed great confidence 
in me, I have taken every proper precaution 
which his state demands, and under the name of 
a secretary, he has a keeper near him, recom- 
mended by one of the first physicians in London, 
who has seen him, and prescribed for his malady. 
Be assured, my dear Mrs. Wallace, that, were it 
only for your sake, I will do everything in my 
power to promote your uncle's restoration to 
health and your society ; but at present you must 
wait with patience, for I believe he confides in me 
chiefly because I am not related to him, and that 
my attentions to him are, therefore, entirely dis- 
interested." 

Mr. Bernard seemed satisfied with this expla- 
nation; Eleanor was too much grieved to reply, 
and the subject dropped. 
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We soon afterwards retired for the night, and 
when, in the solitude of my own chamber, I re- 
flected on the foregoing conversation, I felt that 
my suspicions of Mr. Marston's falsehood were by 
no means aUayed. Though I clearly remembered 
all he had said, I could discover little more from 
his explanation than I had previously known, yet 
it sufficed to confirm my determination to learn 
as much as posible concerning the state of Mr. 
Armstrong's mind, and if it justified the inter- 
ference of the law, to rescue his enormous income 
from the hands of the Marstons, whom, I now 
had little doubt embezzled it entirely for their 
own profit. 

I had arranged with Mrs. Langton that we 

should return to X , on the following morning 

at eleven o'clock ; and rejoicing in the prospect 
of departure, I resolved that nothing should ever 
again induce me to pay a visit to Eock Park, even 
in Eleanor's company. 

Again the sun arose bright and clear on the 
morrow, and with pleasure I escaped from the 
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house to enjoy the solitude of nature. In autumn, 
as in old age, there are days of brightness and 
beauty, more precious as we approach to winter, 
and the grave where all is buried ; and this was 
one of them. Every withered leaf and yellow 
fern glittered with the due, which a slight frost 
during the night had congealed to diamonds. 
The crisp ground crackled under my feet, as I 
crossed the Park and ascended a rising ground 
which overlooked a wide expanse of fields and 
woods and pleasant villages. The bright calm 
air was fresh and exhilarating ; there was not a 
cloud on the sky, nor a mist on the earth, and 
summer could not have been more beautiful than 
was that bright, late autumn morning. 

On my return I passed the lodge gate by which 
we had entered the grounds of Rock Park, on 
coming from the railway; the same old woman 
to whom we had then spoken was crouching on a 
low stool beneath the porch. 

She sat with her wrinkled face bent down over 
her breast knitting, an occupation common in her 
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youth^ though now little practised even in the 
north of England, where many primitive habits 
have been much longer preserved than in the 
southern counties ; and so busily was she engaged 
that she never looked up till I was close beside 
her. 

A cat sat purring at her feet ; but except the 
cawing of the rooks in the tall trees above, there 
were no other signs of life about the place ; all 
seemed peace and calm repose. 

^* You are early at work this cold morning, good 
dame," I said. 

" Early and late, sir," she muttered in reply. 
" Early and late I have worked all my life to earn 
my daily bread, and I cannot leave off now, 
though I am old, as you see, and my son hag 
come home again, and could well afford to keep 
me in idleness." 

** You have a son who lives with you ; Do yon 
mean to say he lives in this cottage? " I demanded, 
not from curiosity, but from a desire to speak 
kindly to this poor withered aged being, who had 
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been once, certainly, a blooming maiden, looking 
hopefully forward into the fresh new life which 
passed away, and left her siich a wreck. 

*' A son who lives with me I" she cried. ** No, 
no ; it is long since those days were past. He 
went, when he was only a boy, to seek his fortune 
at the world's end, but he never forgot his old 
mother. He sent me money, sir, and he has 
won great friends for himself, who gave me this 
house to live in just before the summer was over. 
It is a dull place ; but I hope soon he will take 
me to a better home : but I don't want to go into 
a town, for I have been used to the country all 
my life." 

" Has he written to tell you what he means to 
do for you? ^' 

" Written ! What would be the use of that? " 
she asked, sharply. "He knows well enough 
that I could not read a word of his letter if he 
did ; but he has not forgotten me, for all that 
He came to see me as soon as he landed in 
England; and a month afterwards he brought 
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me here. He had no stockings when he was a 
boy ; but now he is a gentleman he cannot go 
without, so I am knitting hard to get these readj 
for him when he next comes to see me." 

^^ Then you have had a visit from him since yon 
came here ? " I returned. 

^* To be sure I have, and very kind he was, only 
he would not tell me where he lived ; but I have 
found him out : I could not let my boy go away 
again without knowing where to send for him 
when I am laid on my death-bed^ for it cannot 
be long till these weary bones have rest He 
promised to come again soon ; but I don't trust 
even his promises; and a mother's love is 
strong." 

"And you have found him?" I rejoined, for 
her passionate manner had awakened my sym- 
pathy. 

" AyCj that I have. It was the dead of night 
when he went away, but I followed him for all 
that. No mother could lie quiecly down and 
sleep in her bed, when the son whom she had 
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not seen for more than thirty years, had left her 
agab, perhaps for ever. I am seventy-eight 
next Christmas^ bat I am a good walker stilly for 
I was bom and bred in the north, among the 
hills, and though I forget many things now-a^ 
days, I never forgot my boy ; so I followed him 
through the woods, and over the hUl to the river's 
side ; and though he never knew that I tracked 
his foot-steps, I saw him go into a grand house, 
far grander than Sir John's ; but I am not going 
to tell you nor anybody else where it is, without 
my son's consent," she said, with a cunning 
glance from her dim old eyes. ^^ But he is com- 
ing again this week, and I am determined that, 
if he has so grand a home, he shall take me 
away out of this damp hole, and not let me be 
insulted by Lady Blunt's charity, for she doles 
her pennies out like drops of blood." 

'^Then when I come again to Bock Park I 
shall not find you here ? " I returned. 

^^ No, no, I am determined on that," she said, 
**Where is the good of my son being agentleman. 
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if he leaves the mother who bore him, to die of 
the rheumatism in sach a hole as this ? He may 
hare money, but his mother is his mother, and 
he is a bmte if he is ashamed of her. But, oh 
Sir, I have my fears, and they cut into my very 
heart I would rather never have seen him again, 
than think that he has grown too grand to own 
me I yet, why does he come here only in the dark 
night ? Why does he not tell me where he lives, 
though he might be sure it would gladden my 
heart to know he was so near me? btit I have 
found it out in spite of him. Old as I am, I am 
« match for him, or anybody else, and I am not 
to be cheated so easily." 

" But your own son can never desire to cheat 
you?" I rejoined; "he can have no motive ftw 
doing so." 

The old woman shook her head. 

** When you have lived as long, and seen as 
much of the world as I have," she said, " you 
won't trust even your own son. Why does he 
not come openly and take the mother who gave 
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him sack, to his own fireside and comfort her in 
her old age? Why does he not say to all the 
world, — this is my mother, and I am her son ? 
Why does he come in the night and not in the 
day? Answer me that, sir. I hate all these 
secrets; and if money has made my son a 
hypocrite, h^' would be better without it I " 

" Don't despair," I said, " he may, perhaps, 
at present, have good reasons for what he does, 
and may prove kinde r than you expect'' 

^^ But I do despair, sir I As I sit here alone all 
day, I have time to think of the past and the 
future ; and there is no hope for me now but be- 
yond the grave. But I am making vctry free to 
talk in this way to you, sir; I know you are 
staying at the great house, where they care no- 
thing for such a poor creature as I am ; butsome- 
how you look different from the rest of them — ^you 
look as if you could pity a poor old heart-broken 
widow, whom her only son is ashamed of, because 
of her poverty ; " and as she ceased speaking, 
she hid her face in her apron, and burst into a 
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passionate flood of tears and wept, as I believed 
only the young could weep. I felt for a sorrow 
so natural and so deep — ^a mother's yearning 
love ; that innate natural feeling, far stronger 
than all other feelings of the human heart, which 
can survive disgrace, neglect, ingratitude, and 
age ; and seemed in this time-withered crone, to 
have gathered strength even to the very brink of 
the grave. 

But though I sympathized in her grief, my 
interest in her story was redoubled by a strange 
suspicion, which had flashed unbidden on my 
mind. It was wild, and most improbable, yet 
I could not put it away. I had already experi- 
enced that there are ideas which at times take 
strong and sudden possession of the mind, as if 
by intuition, revealing secrets both of the present 
and the fiiture, and that it is wisdom, not folly, 
to accept their light, whether such flashes of in* 
spiration owe their existence to the imagination, 
or the excitement of the reasoning faculties, and 
a rapid association of ideas. 
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I yielded readily, therefore, to the conviction 
that the old woman's story was connected in some 
way with the mystery of James Armstrong's in- 
sanity. I knew that he had been of low origin, 
though I had never been able to learn exactly 
from what clas s he sprung^ and I felt it was not 
impossible that the person before me might be his 
mother ; and yet I could scarcely believe that 
Eleanor could be the grand-child of such a 
woman. 

'^ I am a fool to take on in this way," said the 
poor creature at length. ** Thirty-five years have 
I worked for a bit of bread — ^waiting and waiting 
for my only child, and never shed a tear ; and 
now he has come at last to disown me. Oh, sir, 
it would break a harder heart than mine." 

'* You may be mistaken," I said. " If he has 
promised to return, all may yet go well." 

" You cannot convince me of that," she re- 
turned, " for he is a changed man altogether." 

** If you won't tell me where he lives, at least 
tell me his name," I rejoined. 

VOL. I. M 
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'^ Aye, his name. He may disown me ; bat 
he cannot get rid of his name : bat his name is 
nothing to yoa, sir. I won't betray him yet; 
bat if he does not come back here in a week's 
time, yon won't find me afterwards in this hovel. 
That woman, Lady Blont, they call her, thoagh 
she has not a bit of a real lady aboat her, treats 
me like a dog, thoagh her father pretended to be 
domg me a great kindness when he brooght me 
here ; bat now, when I know that my son is a 
gentleman, I won't snbmit to it any longer. I am 
a fool, I know, to tell aU this to a stranger^ only 
my heart is fall, and yoa are the first creatare 
who has spoken a kind word to me since I was 
persaaded, by fine promises, to come to this dis - 
mal hole. I cannot nnderstand what they 
wanted with me here; they might have left me 
in Glasgow, where I was." 

"What are yon chattering aboat there, yoa 
old crone ?" demanded a man who came suddenly 
roand the trees, from a path leading directly 
from the railroad. 
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It was Grenville Marston. 

"Ah, Mr. Vemon, is that you?" he said ; but 
though he shook hands with affected cordiality, 
I could see he was both surprised and annoyed 
by finding me there. 

** Vemon ! Vernon !" muttered the old woman, 
without regarding him. **Do you come from 
Westmoreland, sir ?'* 

" Yes," I replied. " Elm Court was the house 
of my fathers, in that county." 

**And my fathers were their tenants for gene- 
rations," she returned. " But I left the place 
long before you were bom, and married a Scotch- 
man." 

"Come, Vernon," said Marston, turning his 
back on the speaker, and passing his arm through 
mine. " I presume you don't want to hear any 
more of old Martha's pedigree, and we shall 
scarcely get up to the house in time for breakfast 
We shall, luckily, escape prayers, however, for I 
hear the bell already. My worthy sister has 
taken it into her head to be mighty pious of late, 

M 2 
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bat she has no right to bore her guests with her 
religion. Vanity, my dear friend, vanity I all 
vanity and vexation of spirit," and he laughed 
with sarcastic bitterness. 

I turned from him, and tried to slip a half- 
CTOwn, unseen, into old Martha's hand, but she 
silently and resolutely refused it. 

" I shall see you again somewhere else, sir," 
she said. ^^ God bless and keep you, and all be- 
longing to you." 

Marston was unusually gay and entertaining 
as we proceeded towards the house, rallying me, 
without mercy, on the conquest I had made, of 
the withered old porteress. He vowed vengeance 
against Lady Blunt, for having invited his best 
friends when she knew that he was engaged else- 
where, and exulted at having escaped from a 
party of stupid sportsmen, at the Marquis of 
Lonsdale's, to enjoy a society more congenial to 
his taste. 

I accepted his polite speeches in silence, for I 
well knew that Eleanor was his only attraction. 
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and that a feeling almost amounting to enmity 
had replaced our former friendship. Though he 
was a practised hypocrite, there were moments 
when his manner betrayed that he both hated and 
mistrusted me. Though he professed to be highly 
amused by my secret flirtation with the old crone 
at the lodge, he was evidently curious to know 
the subject of our conversation, which, as he said, 
he had so unfortunately interrupted. 

^^ I suppose the mad old creature talked to yon 
about her son/' he continued, " for Lady Blunt 
tells me she has taken it into her head that he is 
a gentleman, and I know not what folly, though, 
probably, he is only some gentleman's footman*'* 

" She has, perhaps, reason to be grieved at his 
neglect," I replied. 

"His neglect I" returned Marston, with a 
sneer, *• how could any decent man do otherwise 
than neglect such a horrible old wretch. If the 
fellow is even a valet or a butler, he must have 
pride enough to deny his origin, when sprung 
from such a mother." 
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^* Do you know anything about the man ?" 
*'Not L I don't trouble myself about Buch 
people, when I have nothing to do with them. I 
believe my sister put the woman in the lodge for 
charity ; but it was a great mistake, and I must 
tell her to get rid of her as soon as possible, if 
she bores her guests with her mad fancies. She 
would be far better in the workhouse." 

His manner was hard and severe as he thus 
spoke, and I thought that, had Eleanor, or any 
other woman, seen the malignant expression of 
his countenance at that moment, she would rather 
have died than have confided her happiness to his 
keeping. 
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CHAPTER XL 



On entering the house, I paxted from Grenville 
Marston in the hall, as he said he mast announce 
his arrival to his sister. It wanted yet a quarter 
of an hour to breakfast, and to beguile the time 
I went into the library, where I had left an inte- 
re sting work half perused on the previous day. I 
did not observe on entering that the door leading 
firom it into an adjoining room was open, and waft 
sitting with my back to it, intent over my book, 
when I was first made aware of it by hearing voices 
near me. I quickly recognized the speakers to be 
old Mr. Marston and his son. 

They closed the outer door on entering, but 
probably supposing the library to be unoccupied 
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at such an early hour, took no notice of that near 
which I was seated, for it remained open, though 
they began to converse rapidly in a low voice. 

I did not choose to play the part of an eaves- 
dropper, even accidentally, and I immediately 
arose ; but I could not avoid hearing some words 
before I reached the door. 

** I am sorry you have come hereto-day, Gren- 
ville," said his father. These words I heard dis- 
tinctly, but *^ Armstrong " and " India " was all 
I distinguished of his concluding sentence. 

^' Confound him I" returned the son, in a louder 
voice. 

I rejoiced when I had escaped from the study 
without exciting attention, for I wished to take 
no dishonourable advantage, even of these men ; 
yet I had heard enough to strengthen all my 
former suspicions. I knew that Grenville Mar- 
ston had been in India, and I felt that there was 
a possibility that he might have been the person 
employed to discover Armstrong, whom Mr. 
Bernard had left in his company, and whom 
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should they meet he might recognize, although 
he had forgotten his name! And yet neither 
Grenville nor his father had hitherto acknow* 
ledged any acquaintance with Eleanor's uncle 
previous to his coming to the Priory. There was 
evidently a deep-laid plot to appropriate the 
enormous income of this afflicted man to their 
own use, and it was fortunate that his will had 
been sent from India to be placed in Doctor's 
Commons whilst he was still of sound mind^ or 
the Marstons might have found means to appro- 
priate the greatest part of the capital, as well as 
the interest of it. 

But this will, to which I had learnt with plea- 
sure that Mr. Bernard had been one of the wit* 
nesses^ was, no doubt, a stumbling block in the 
way of these intriguers, and as it could not be 
destroyed, and a second made by Mr. Armstrong, 
in his present disturbed state of mind, would 
certainly be disputed^ there was no way left of 
obtaining this vast inheritance but by a marriage 
with Mrs. Wallace. I greatly wondered, there- 
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fore, that Qrenville had so long delayed to make 
her a decided offer of his hand ; and believed it 
highly probable that his visit to Bock Park had 
been made that day with such an intention. A 
coantry house offers many opportunities for 
making love, and even Lady Blunt would be im- 
able to throw sufficient obstacles in his way to 
prevent his having a private conversation with 
Eleanor, if he was determined before her depar- 
ture to make her a declaration of his intentions. 
A few days before I should have been agonized 
by this conviction, but I now felt no anxiety, for 
I was certain that Eleanor would reject all the 
most brilliant and flattering offers which he could 
address to her. , But it was soon plain that she 
would that day have no opportunity of doing so, 
for Mr. Grenville Marston did not appear at the 
breakfast table. Neither his father nor Lady 
BlunC even mentioned his nome, and I refrained, 
therefore, from doing so. It was probable that 
his sister had not seen him, and that old Mr. 
Marston was not aware of our having met that 
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morning, and wished the arrival and sudden de- 
parture of his son to remain unknown. Bat his 
caations silence was in vain^ for Sir John Blnnt 
had scarcely taken his seat at the table when^ 
looking aroand him with astonishment^ he de- 
manded what had become of Grenville. 

** What a silly question I You know he is at 
Lord Lonsdale's/' said his wife. 

" Then his ghost has been here, or one of Pro- 
fessor Pepper's looking glasses, for I saw him 
pass my room window not a quarter of an hour 
ago." 

*' You must have been dreaming, my dear 1" 
replied Lady Blunt, with a laugh of contempt, in 
which nobody joined but the poor Baronet him- 
self, who said it was not likely he should dream 
in broad day-light. 

Old Mr. Marston affected to be absorbed in in- 
vestigating the mysteries of a partridge pie 
before him ; but I was determined that the sub- 
ject should not be thus dropped. 

"Sir John is quite right," I said. **I have 
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not only seen Mr. GrenviUej but conversed with 
him ; we walked up from the lodge together less 
than half an hoar ago." 

** I must believe you, Mr. Vernon," returned 
the lady of the house, *' although it appears 
highly improbable that my brother should so 
soon leave the party at Lord Lonsdale's ; but if 
he contrived to get here this morning, what 
possible reason can there be for his not joining 
us at breakfast?" 

I knew the reason perfectly well, but it was 
not my business to explain it Old Marston 
looked at me with a keen glance for a moment, 
and then said, ^^ Mr. Yernon and the baronet are 
both in the right, Grenville has been here, but 
he is already gone. He had been sununoned 
home on important private business, and thought 
it necessary to inform me of his return, on his 
way, and to request me to join him as soon as 
you can drive me over to the Manor House, Sir 
John." 

'^ I will take you directly after breakfast," said 
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the simple-hearted baronet; "but when you 
knew your son had been here, why did yod allow 
my wife to laugh at me^ as a dreamer of dreams, 
merely for saying so ? " 

*^ I was not at first attending to the conversa- 
tion," answered the old gentleman, "Such a 
capital partridge pie is apt to engross a man's 
faculties, when he has taken a brisk walk before 
breakfast, on a frosty morning/' 

Mrs. Langton expressed great regret at not 
having seen Mr. Grenville | but Eleanor remained 
silent She only glanced for a moment at me 
from under her dark eye-lashes, with an expres- 
sion of pleasure^ which I well knew how to 
interpret. 

She told me afterwards that she felt as if she 
had escaped destruction, when she heard that 
Grenville Marston was gone. I saw at the time 
that she unconsciously drew a long breath, as if 
to relieve her breast from oppression, before she 
addressed Mr. Bernard, who was seated next her, 
totally unconscious that he was probably the 
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cause of all the astonishment excited by Grenville 
Marston's sudden departure. 

The few hours we remained at Aock Park were 
passed as stupidly as possible, and even Mnr. 
Langton, who had accepted Lady Blunt's invitation 
with great expectations of enjoyment, was in high 
spirits when once more seated in a railway 
carriage. 

^^ That woman is insupportable with her pride 
and her pretentions," she then exclaimed ! " but 
though she affects to be a great lady, because her 
foolish husband is a baronet, her vulgar audacity 
must make every one remember that her grand- 
father was a shoemaker." 

" Yet you are very fond of her brother, who can 
lay claim to no higher pedigree,'' said Eleanor, 
with a sly smile. 

" Because he has none of his sister's faults," 
was the lady's quick reply. " He is as charming 
as she is disagreeable ; whatever his grandfather 
may have been, he is a perfect gentleman, and 
everybody must like him." 
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" I don't perceive the necessity," was my 
cousin's quiet reply, and Mrs. Langton said no 
more on the subject 

It would have been wiser had she not com* 
menced it^ for if she had an interested motive 
for bringing about the marriage of her daughter- 
in-law with Grenville Marston, which I did not 
doubt she had, there was certainly nothing to be 
gained with a woman of Eleanor's character, by 
continually sounding his praises in her ears. 

It was long before I slept that night My 
visit to Rock Park had been fraught with interest, 
in a way I had by no means expected ; and had 
tended to strengthen my former suspicions, and 
to awaken new ideas little to the advantage of 
men, who, I could no longer doubt, were involved 
in a nefarious transaction, which rendered con- 
cealment necessary to their safety. I thought of 
my recent interview with James Armstrong, and 
most sincerely did I pity this poor man, whose 
perverted intellect rendered him the prey of pre- 
tended friends, whom long experience and un- 
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principled avidity and ambition made masters in 
the science of fair-faced iniqaify, which plandero 
within the margin of the law, and deceives with 
the charming hypocrisy of agreeable manners. 

The confused perception of his real position, 
which is not uncommon with those afflicted witli 
brain disease, probably tended to aggravate poor 
Armstrong's malady; yet these sane intervals 
increased the difficulty of procuring a legal 
recognition of his lunacy^ and I felt that to com- 
mence such a proceeding without much stronger 
evidence than I possessed would be most impm- 
dentj and must cause great pain to Eleanor with- 
out being of the least benefit to her unfortunate 
uncle. 

Though the Marstons, both father and son, 
would by such a proceeding on my part, whether 
I failed or succeeded, be placed in a most sus- 
picious and perhaps dangerous position, I did not 
fear to expose myself to their hatred and revenge, 
but I had many painful considerations to distract 
me with regard to Eleanor. 
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Should I succeed in proving her uncle a lunatic 
it would attach the stigma of madness to her 
family, from which she might eventually be a 
sufferer. Not that I believed that she inherited 
the slightest taint of this malady, but others who 
knew her less might find cause for ill-natured 
surmises. And yet, whatever line of conduct I 
chose to pursue I was inspired only by the desire 
to promote my cousin's happiness^ and to protect 
her interest. 

Now her uncle had cast her off, it was my duty 
to do all in my power to defend her from the 
selfishness and malevolence of those who were 
endeavouring to rob her of her inheritance, and 
though it was necessary to proceed with caution, 
I had not patience to wait the progress of events 
in total inactivity. 

I knew that James Armstrong was in a state 
of high mental excitement when he had absented 
himself from his home, but to form a just esti- 
mate of his condition I wished to see him at the 
Priory, in the tranquillity of his daily life ; I had 
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met him three tunes, and each time he had given 
me proofs of his confidence^ and his impatience 
nnder the Marstons' tyranny. But during these 
interviews I had obtained no positive information 
as to their proceedings, nor could I conjecture 
from his wild discourse by what means they held 
him in subjection. As it might perhaps be long 
till we had another accidental meeting, I deter- 
mined to visit him without delay, and though 
disappointed in my first attempt to try once more 
to obtain admission to his house. 

But I had many engagements, and the month 
of November was far advanced before I found 
myself at liberty. 

When I commenced my walk to the Priory 
the morning was dull and damp, though without 
rain; but instead of depressing my spirits I 
found that the quiet atmosphere was soothing 
and agreeable. No hard frost had yet tinged the 
verdure of the fields with yellow, and though the 
leaves had fallen from the trees there was in- 
finite beauty in the tangled traceiy of their naked 
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branches. The road was dry and hard, and in 
rather more than an honr I arrived at the en- 
trance of Mr. Armstrong's domain. 

The lodge was te nantless, and the heavy iron 
gates were double l6cked. The leaves had not 
been swept from the carriage road, either within 
or without the entrance, and it was plain that 
since they had fallen no footstep had disturbed 
them. That portal was closed against all the 
courtesies and social pleasures of life. The un- 
fortunate man who dwelt within, though enor- 
mously rich, was a solitary gloomy prisoner, 
either by his own fantastic will or the mysteri- 
ous tyranny of others, and had no enjoyment of 
either. 

Nothing could give a more forcible evidence of 
the insufficiency of wealth alone, to confer hap- 
piness or ensure enjoyment. 

Though I was soon convinced that no admit- 
tance could be obtained at this entrance, through 
which I had passed on my former visit, I was 
not diverted by this difficulty from persevering 
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in the pnisoit of the object for which I had come 
thither. I had during my summer rambles ob- 
served a small gate opening fiom a gre^i lane 
into a shmbbeiy at the back of the house, which 
was probably used by the servants and workmen 
about the grounds. Thither I at once proceeded. 
It was open, and on entering I found a narrow 
path winding through a thick plantation of ever- 
greens, by which I was entirely concealed from 
observation. 

Though much trodden, the walk was neglected 
and disorderly; green moss and weeds half 
covering the gravel on either side, where frequent 
footsteps had not worn them away. I heard no 
sounds of life, as if in the neighbourhood of a 
human dwelling, and met with no interruption as 
I passed the copse, and emerged from its gloomy 
shadows on to a broad gravel walk, leading across 
a lawn, to the principal entrance at the back of 
the old building called the Priory. 

It had once, no doubt, been a monkish resi- 
dence ; but though probably erected in the fif- 
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teenth century, it had nndergone many altera- 
tions and repairs since then, in order to adapt 
it to the needs of modem domestic life. But it 
had no claim, except its irregularity, to the pic- 
turesque beauty with which it is at present the 
fashion to associate every object of mid-antiquity. 
It was built of stone, which was much discoloured 
by time and the creeping plants which some 
former proprietor had trained against the walls, 
but which now hung flapping in the wind, leaf- 
less and disorderly— a dreary damp appendage to 
the gloomy building. 

Though the house was extensive, its low roof 
and small windows took from it all appearance 
of a noble mansion. It was rather a mass of 
strange buildiugs, huddled, as if by accident, to- 
gether; one of which towards the south, I con- 
jectured to be a chapel, whilst the offices stretched 
out round a court at the north end. They were 
of red brick, totally out of keeping with the old 
grey stone of the ancient monastery, and there 
was a meagre dreary gloominess in the whole 
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building, which gave it more the appearance of a 
priyate mad-house than of a gentleman's resi- 
dence. And I dreaded lest it was then actually 
converted to that melancholy use. 

I was by nature nervous, and I confess my 
heart beat rapidly^ when after pulling the brass 
handle of the bell at the house door, I heard its 
clang break the silence, and echo from the 
comers of the old building, like voices reproving 
me for my intrusion. A dog near the offices 
then began to bark furiously, and the n a second 
was aroused, and joined in giving alarm ; but 
other sound there was none. 

After a pause of five minutes, I lost patience, 
and rang a second time. The same barking and 
the same silence followed. I then surveyed the 
house, to see if I could discover any signs of life. 
The shutters in many of the rooms were closed, 
but suddenly a window on the first floor was par- 
tially opened, and a man's head appeared at it 
for an instant. 
, He held a handkerchief to his mouth, so that 
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I could not distinguish his features, but his light 
hair induced me to believe that it was no other 
than James Armstrong himself, and I immedi- 
ately call him loudly by name, in hopes that 
when he recognized me, he would at once give 
orders for my admission. 

But he returned no answer, nor did he again 
appear. Astonished by this unaccountable be- 
haviour, and at length weary of waiting before 
the door, I rang a third time. A few minutes 
again elapsed, and then a pretty chamber-maid 
put her head out of a window above me, and de- 
manded what I wanted. 

" I wish to speak with Mr. Armstrong on busi^ 
ness of importance," I replied. 

" My master is not at home, sir ; and even 
when he is, he sees no one,*' was her answer. 

^^ But I am sure your master is at home," I 
said ; ^^ I saw him at a window not ten minutes 
ago, and I am quite sure, when he knows that I 
am hero, he will not refuse me admittance. Take 
my card and say I request the pleasure of half an 
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hoar's conversation with him, on a matter which 
nearly concerns his interest." 

** It is no use persisting, sir ; for I dare not 
take your card, and we are forbidden to open the 
door to anyone. Even the Mr. Marstons always 
come in through the kitchen." 

" Cannot you let me in by the same way ?" I 
demanded. 

" It would be as much as my place is worthy 
sir." 

^^Then at least, have the goodness to tell 
your master that Mr. Vernon is here, and has 

come from X , on purpose to speak with 

him." 

^^ I assure you again, that it is of no use, sir," 
said the girl, ^^ but as you seem so decided, I 
will give him your message, and bring you his 
answer, if you will wait a moment." 

Her absence was brief, from which I conjec- 
tured that Armstrong was at no great distance, 
and had probably listened to our recent conversa- 
tion. 
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^* My master desires me to tell you, sir,'* said 
the girl, on her retura, '^ that he neither tnows 
Mr, Vernon, nor wishes to have anything to do 
with him, or any of his family. They despised 
him formerly, and may keep their distance now/' 

She then hastily shut the window, and disap- 
peared. 

" Nothing can give me more convincing proof 
of his madness than this behaviour," I thought, 
as I descended the stone steps before the door, 
^^ and yet a judge and jury would not accept it as 
evidence." To me, however, it was clear that 
the disease of the unfortunate man, or the pre- 
cautions taken by the Marstons, had greatly in- 
creased since I first visited the Priory, for 
although I was also then refused admission I had 
been received by a servant at the great door in 
an ordinary manner ; but now all appearance of 
conforming to the rules of society was at an end, 
and after my reception it was impossible that I 
could again attempt to gain admission. 

With a heavy heart I turned away from the 
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rich man's dwelling, for the more entirely I was 
convinced of his madness, the more certain I felt 
of the infamous dishonesty with which the 
Uarstons appropriated his income. 
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CHAPTEB XL 



If the aspect of the honse, where an afflicted 
human being was abandoned to be plundered bj 
false friends, was desolate and melancholy, the 
pleasure grounds around were yet more sombre. 
A large sheet of water which divided the lawn 
before the house, and disappeared like a lake 
beneath the distant woods, had receded from its 
banks for want of water, and green moss, and 
weeds, and mud had converted that which was 
meant for ornament into a noxious standing pooL 
The receding water had left the bath house, at the 
further end of it, quite dry, and as I passed the 
building I saw it was rapidly going to decay. 
Everything which art had created was falling to 
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ruin, and nature had resumed Iier supremacy over 
the crumbling works of man in all that desolate 
domain. 

Though the wilderness had now lost even the 
beauty of summer's verdure, I felt curious to ex- 
plore it, and there was nothing to prevent me 
wandering through the gardens and shrubberies ; 
nothing to impede my way but the weeds and 
tangled disorder which gave evidence of the most 
wilful neglect Not a shilling had probably been 
expended on the culture of the unproductive 
pleasure grounds since Mr. Armstrong had pur- 
chased the estate ; but, as I already knew, a 
gardener had been retained for the care of fruit 
and vegetables, and I determined to see this man 
before I left the premises. 

I thought it not unlikely that I might obtain 
from him some information as to what was going 
on at the Priory, for I had little doubt that it 
was his daughter now in service there, who had 
answered me recently from the window. 

I had a wide circle to make to arrive at the 
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gardener's cottage, which stood near the outskirts 
of the estate, on the side nearest to the city of 

X . Before I reached it, however, I found 

old Oliver . busily at work in a greenhouse, ar- 
ranging his flower pots. 

" Come in, sir," he said, as soon as I appeared 
on the threshold. "You are the gentleman I 
saw with Mr. Andrews ; so you are heartily wel- 
come here, Mr. Vernon, even if you cannot get 
into the great house. Can I serve you in any 
way ? — these plants are all for sale. We keep a 
nursery ground here, sir, as you see !" and the 
old man laughed bitterly. 

'^ I thank you," I returned ; " but I am afraid 
you will not find me a good customer. It is 
perfectly true that I cannot gain admittance to 
your master, though 1 much desired it, and I am 
certain he was in the house. My cousin, Mrs. 
Wallace, is his niece ; yet though he was very 
kind to her in India he now refuses to see her, 
and his conduct is in every respect so extraor- 
dinary that she has great cause for anxiety about 
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him. Perhaps you can give me some information 
as to his health ?" 

" He seldom comes out till after dusk, sir, and 
you will hardly believe me when I say that I have 
never distinctly seen him, I should not know him 
were he now standing before me. The general 
belief in the neighbourhood is that he is de- 
mented, as we say in Scotland, and I don't doubt 
myself that be is mad on many points, though 
my daughter, who is now housemaid at the 
Priory, says he seems at times quite clear-headed, 
but that he is restless and melancholy, and she 
thinks he is heartily tired of the lonely life he 
leads. The servants are inclined to think he 
drinks very hard, when he is shut up for days in 
his study, and sees no one but a valet Mr. 
Marston recommended to him — a fellow from 
London, who watches him like a spy, and whom 
we all believe is a keeper, sent by some mad 
doctor." 

^^ So he has a professional keeper. His case 
must be bad indeed," I rejoined. 
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^^"Yet Mary says that Mr. Armstrong is cun- 
ning enough to outwit even this man, for she is 
quite sure that she has several times heard him 
go out in the night when everybody else in the 
house was in bed and asleep ; and once when the 
keeper was drunk, which it seems he often is, 
when certain that there is no danger of a visit 
from the Marstons, she is positive Mr. Armstrong: 
went out after dark ; and another time when the 
valet was so intoxicated that he was ill in bed 
for several days, she tells me her master was out 
nearly the whole time." 

^'That is very probable," I replied, for my 
own experience left no doubt of the fact " If 
the poor gentleman is at times in his right mind 
he must be heartily weary of his captivity, and 
eager to escape from it. I only wonder he ever 
returns." 

" That is what Mary says, sir. But I fancy he 
cannot go where he pleases for want of money — 
they keep him very bare of that, sir. Once when 
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the dogs barked at nighty and my girl got up and 
looked out at her window, she was sure she saw 
her master in the moonlight cross over the path 
from the woods, and come into the house by the 
little door near the chapel in the South Buildings, 
and then afterwards she heard his steps upon the 
stairs as he came up to his bedroom. But she 
has never told anybody but me of all this, for she 
pities the poor gentleman, who always speaks 
kindly to her." 

^' And Mr. Mars ton has no suspicion that Arm- 
strong thus absents himself?" 

" I cannot say, sir ; but he knows nothing, for 
certain, for though Mr. Grenville slips a sover- 
reign into Mary's hand now and then, and makes 
her sweet speeches about her beauty, and then 
cross-questions her about her master, my girl is 
too honest to be his spy, and he can get nothing 
out of her, though, whenever she can slip down 
here for half-an-hour, she tells me all that hap^ 
pens." 
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^^ I am afraid there are strauge things going on 
in the old house," I returned* " I only wish I 
knew in what way matters could be mended" 

^' It is time there was a change, sir ; for even 
if Mr. Armstrong were as sane as I am, they go 
on in a way to drive him mad. Mary tells me 
the keeper is a worthless fellow, and though they 
pretend he comes from a doctor, she believes he 
is nothing but a spy, put there to report to the 
Marstons everything her master says or does. I 
have no right to meddle with the poor gentle- 
man's affairs, but I think it the duty of an honest 
man is to tell you all I know about him, as you are 
a sort of relation to him, for he is in bad hands, 
sir, and though, as I have told you, I have never 
seen him, yet, from what my daughter tells me, 
I cannot help feeling compassion for him — ^poor, 
demented creature — and should be glad if I could 
help to get justice done him." 

" It will, no doubt, be very difficult," I replied, 
^' but your daughter's evidence maybe very valu- 
able, and I thank you sincerely for your disclo- 
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snres. I am de eply interested in Mr. Annstrong'B 
welfare, for the sake of his niece, Mrs, Wallace." 

" Is that the pretty lady who lives with Mrs. 
Langton in the Close ? She often buys flowers of 
me^ though, if she is my master's niece, she ought 
to have them for nothing. I send plenty to the 
Manor House without receiving a penny for 
them." 

" Yes, my cousin is Mr. Armstrong's niece, as 
I have already told you," was my reply. 

'^ And I suppose she is to be his heir, as folks 
say Mr. Grenville Marston is engaged to be mar- 
xied to her ? The more's the pity — ^for her to get 
such a husband." 

**Ihat has not happened yet," I said; and 
then, willing to turn the subject, I asked Oliver 
if he had got the assistance he desired in the 
garden. 

" Yes, and no, sir," he replied ; " I have en- 
gaged a countryman of my own, who.seems an 
bonest, hard-working fellow, but he is not regu- 
lar, and often stays away for days together. He 
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is a shy, queer fellow, and seems as much afraid 
of being seen as my master is." 

** Then your life, after all, is a very peaceful 
one, Oliver. You have no great reason to regret 
your change of masters." 

^^The Marstons are not pleasant to serve 
under," said the gardener, *^ and yesterday there 
was a row up at the Priory which might have 
roused the dead. I just happened to be there, 
and heard the whole." 

*^ You don't mean that they dared to treat Mr. 
Armstrong with open violence." 

"They are too cunning for that, sir; and 
though old Mr. Marston arrived at the end of the 
fray, neither he nor his son was the cause of it." 

" What was it about ?" I demanded. 

"Well, sir, just before dusk an old woman 
found her way to the house, and insisted on see- 
ing her son, but the servants told her there wa? 
no such person there ; and not a man under the 
roof but their master and his valet She called 
them all liars who were paid to ill-treat her, but 
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she would see her son in spite of them, for though 
he was now a gentleman^ and had a fine house, 
he could not disown his mother I When they 
only laughed at her words she grew quite wild, 
and at last, in a violent rage, tried to force her 
way past us into the house. Mr. Marston, who 
was with Mr. Armstrong, came out to inquire the 
cause of the row ; she abused him fearfully, and 
vowed vengeance against him if he dared to pre- 
vent her seeing her son. At first the old gentle- 
man tried to soothe her, but it was of no use, and 
at last^ losing patience, he called in some work- 
men who were repairing the stables, and ordered 
them to put her out of the house by force. The 
woman was so violent and insolent that no one 
can blame him." 

'^ I suppose it was old Martha, from the Lodge, 
at Rock Park," I returned. 

^^ The same, sir. She came there last summer 
and seemed quiet enoug]^ ; till about a month Bugo 
she went about telling everybody she had a son, 
who was a gentleman, and who had come home 
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from India to set her above the heads of all the 
gentry. We supposed that she had heard of Mr. 
Armstrong's great inheritance^ and had brooded 
over it till it had turned her brain, and now there 
seems no doubt that such is the case. But Peter, 
my new workman, is such a queer fellow, he was 
quite delighted when he heard what had passed^ 
and said it served them all quite right. He did 
not believe that the old woman was so mad as 
they pretended to think her, and the first day he 
had time he would go and pay her a visit." 

I told Oliver that I was of the same opinion, 
and suspected that Mr. Armstrong's keeper was 
probably her son. I did not hint at the possibility 
of her being the mother of that gentleman him- 
self, and I was glad to find that the idea had 
never occurred to him. 

Before I parted from the gardener, he gave me 
a voluntary promise that whenever he had any 
thing important to communicate, he would come 
either to me or Mr. Andrews. 

" You are both lawyers, sir," he added, " and 
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honest lawyers too, and if there is any good to 
be done, yon will know better than I can how to 
set about it." 

He shook me cordially by the hand before we 
parted, and I felt no more doubt of the sincerity 
of his promise than I believed he did of the 
honesty of my intentions. 

On my way home I had to pass the kitchen- 
garden ; a man was there at work, whom I sup- 
posed to be the new Scotch labourer. He was 
busy earthing-up a bed of celery, and the nearer 
T approached him he bent his head lower to the 
ground, so that it was impossible to obtain a 
sight of his face : I could see that he was a tall, 
strong-built man, and his hair was flaming red ; 
but though partly covered by a grey shepherd's 
cap, it had much the appearance of a wig. 

I addressed several questions to him about the 
gardens, but he gave me very short answers, and 
moved away with his back turned towards me. 

He is as strange as every thing else about the 
place, I thought ; but I will see his face before I 
leave him. 
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In hopes of effecting this^ I dropped my gloves 
as by accident close before him. He took no 
notice of it ; but as I stooped to pick it np I got 
a hasty view of his features. They bore an ex- 
traordinary resemblance to those of James Arm* 
strong. His evident desire to avoid my observa* 
tion, confirmed my first impression that it was 
the man himself; he himself, working as a daily 
labourer in his own grounds, and receiving pay- 
ment from his own gardener, when possessed of 
more than half-a-million. What stronger proof 
of madness could be given ? 

Yet, if such was the fact, I felt I had no right 
then to interfere with him« I was an intruder in 
his grounds, and it would be unjustifiable for me 
to interfere with him. If he liked to dig his own 
garden, I could not prevent him ; if it was his 
fancy to receive his own wages, let him thus 
amuse himself, till the law took him under its 
protection. 

Even Oliver, who had never seen his master, 
had no'suspicion of the deceit which was practised 
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on him, and I determined not to inform him of 
my discovery. 

Whilst the servants at the Priory thought that 
their master was confined by sickness to his bed, 
or shut up in the dreary solitude of his own 
study 9 it appeared that he found means of es- 
caping to a healthy labour under the open sky. 
For a diseased mind, there could be no better 
remedy than the peaceful activity of such an em- 
ployment ; and, as I had no doubt that it was the 
interest of the Marstons to keep this poor man 
alive, it was even probable that they encouraged 
his daily labour, with the sanction of his medical 
adviser. 

I had almost reached a gate at the end of the 
grounds, when I heard the heavy footsteps of 
some one following me, and to my astonishment, 
when I turned round, Mr. Armstrong stood be- 
fore me. 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Vernon," he said, 
grasping my hand and shaking it heartily ; *^ but 
I durst not recognise you at first, for the gardener 
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was within hearing : but there are no secrets be- 
tween us, and as he is gone up to the house^ and 
I saw you knew me, in spite of my red wig, I 
resolved to follow you." 

*' Yes, I confess your disguise did not deceive 
me," I returned; "and my astonishment was 
great" 

'* Be astonished at nothing about this place," 
was his quick rejoinder. " It will all be explained 
before long ; but you must not betray me 1 Pro- 
mise me that, Mr. Vernon. I have my own 
reasons for being here, but I cannot explain them 
now; only promise to keep my secret." 

This I readily engaged to do, and then Arm- 
strong, again cordially pressing my hand, hurried 
back into the garden, leaving me in utter 
amazement. 

END OF VOL. L 
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Maker of the Great Gock for the Exhibition, 1862, and of the Chronograph Dial, by 
^'bich was thned "The Derby" of 1862, 1863, and 1864, Prize Medallist, Class 
XXXIII.,andHononrableMention,aa8ii XV., Prize Medal for Watclies. Dublin, 
1865, begs respectfully to invite the attention of the nubility, gentry, and public 
to his establishment at 

25, OLD BOND STREET, 
(Formerly the Banking House of Messrs. Call, Martin, & Co.), which he has fitted 
up with a very splendid stock of Watches, Clocks, Bronzes d'Art, Jewellery, and 
Plate. In 

THE WATCH DEPARTMENT 
Will be found every description of Pocket Horological Machine, with every 
^ind of case, gold and silver, plain, engine -turned, engraved, enamelled, chased, 
and JeAvelled, and with dials of enamel silver, or gold, either neatly ornamented or 
richly embellished. 



BENSON'S CLOCKS. 

" The flocks and watches were objects 
of great attraction, and Avell repaid the 
trouble of an inspection."— //2ti«<ra^€(i 
London News, 8th November, 1862. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 

BENSON'S CLOCKS. 

Suitable for the dining and drawing 
rooms, library, bedroom, hall, staircase, 
bracket, carriage , skeleton , chime, musi- 
cal,night, astronomical, regulator, shop, 
warehouse, office, counting house, &c. 
25, Old Bond Stkeet, London. 

BENSON'S CLOCKS. 

Drawing room t:locks, richly gilt, and 

ornamented with fine enamels from the 

imperial manufactories of Sbvresi from 

£200 to £'i 2s. 

25, Old IIokd Sireet, London. 



BENSON'S WATCHES. 

'*The movements are of the finest 
•quality which the art of horology is at 
present capable of producing."— /;- 
lustraied London News 8th Nov., 1862. 
26, Old Bokd Street, London. 

BENSON^'WATCHES. 

Adapted for every class, climate, and 

«onntry. Wholesale and retail from 

200 guineas to 2^ guineas each. 

25, Old Bond Street, London. 

BENSON^ WATCHES. 

Chronometer, duplex, lever, horizon- 
tal, repeating, centre secbnds, kcylcfss, 
4UitronomicaI, reversible, chronograph, 
•blind men's, Indian, presentation, and 
railway, to suit all classes. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 

BENSON'S WATCHES. 

Xnndon-made levers, gold from £10 

10s., silver from £5 5s. 

25, Old Bond Street, London. 

BENSON'S WATCHES. 

Swiss watches of guaranteed quality, 

^oUl from £5 6s.; silver from £2 U's. Gd. 

25, Old Bond Street, London. 

Benson's Exact Watch. 

Gold from £30 ; silver from £24. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 

Benson's Indian Watch. 

Gold, £28 ; silver, £11 lis. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 

THE HOUSE-CLOCK DEPARTMENT, 

Will ^ found to con tain the largest and most varied stock oi Clocks of every 
description, in gilt, bronze, marbles, porcelain, and woods of the choicest kinds. 

In this department is also included a very fine collection of 
BKONZES D'ART. 

B£NSOK*S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, free by post for three stamps, contains 
a short history of Horology, with prices and patterns of every description of watch 
and clock, and enables those who live in any part of the world to select a watch, 
mnd have it sent safe by post. 

25, OLD BOND STREET, 

1 AND AT THE STEAM FACTORY, 83 ft 84, LUDGATE HILL E.C. 



BENSON'S CLOCKS, 

For the dining room, in every shape, 
style, and variety of bronze— red, green, 
copper, Florentine, &c. A thousand 
can be selected from, from lOU guineaa 
to 'i gumeas. 
29, Old Bond Street, London. 



BENSON'S CLOCKS, 

In the following marbles : — Black, 
rouge antique, Sienne, d'Egypte, rouge 
vert, malachite, white, rosi^e, serpen- 
tine, Brocatelle, porphyry, green, 
griotte, d'Ecosse, alabaster, htpls lazuli 
Algerian onyx, Califomian. 
25, Old Bond SrREEx, London. 



F. J. ACRES, 

Having purchased the basiness of the General Furnishing Com* 
pany, 

24 and 25, Baker Street, W.» 

INVITES ATTENTION TO HJS 

MAGNIFICENT STOCK OP 

CABINET FURNITUKE, 

UPHOLSTERY, 

One of the largest and most comprehensiye in the Trade, and re- 
plete with every requisite in first-class Furniture, at the most 
Moderate Prioes. 



ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 



F, J. ACBES, 
24 AND 25, BAKER STREET, W. 



GENERAL FURNISHING WAREHOUSE. 

WILSON & Co., 

CABINET MAKBBS. UFHOL8TEBBBB. &c., 

18, WIGMORE STREET, 

(Comer cf Welbedt Street,) 

CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 

Polished Decorated Pine Bedroom Furniture, Cheap and 
Durable ; Superior Pollard Oak ditto. Patent Bedsteads, and Soft 
Spring Mattresses and Couches~a great luxury to invalids. 



BAQATEIiLE and BHiLIABD TABLES (by Boyal Letters 
Patent), with DBA'WTNQ-BOOM TABLE ocmbined. 



WILSON AND Co., Patentees, 
CABINllT MAKEBS AND UPHOLSTEBEBS. 

18, WIQMORE STREET, W. 



In 1 Vol. Price 128. 
JUST READY. 

THE SPAS OF BELGIUM, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, AND ITALY. 

A Hand-Book of the principal Watering-places on the Continent, 
descriptive of their nature and uses in the treatment of Chronic 
Diseases, especially Gout, Rheumatism, and Dyspepsia; with notices 
of Spa life, and incidents in travel. 

By THOMAS MORE MADDEN, M.D., M.R.I^., 

Licentiate of the King's and Queen's College of Physicians, in Ire- 
land ; Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, England : Licen- 
tiate of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, Glasgow: Demon- 
strator of Anatomy, Carmichael School of Mfedicine ; Author of 
''Change of Climate in Pursuit of Health," "The Climate of 
Malaga, ' &o. 



£]fuCA//oir, in wHaterer pnrBuit, where general ntility iI<4Se 
objejl; kept in Yiew, iKone of the immutable^riyilegeff of QfeminB; 
bnt it rec^nir^no slipjntdegree of per8picn4n8 atten#on to diBtinsTbsh 
Oryinality from Inuti^on. and«te exemie of Camon beottnf a of 
marf than ndual importan|e, where the enect of a remedial appli- 
cation (both«^B,8 regards health and personal appeaxanoe), is the 
subject of consideration ; these observations are imperatively called 
for from A. Bowl and & SoN^, of London, whose snccessM 
introduction of several articles of acknowledged and standard 
excellence for the Toilet has given rise to fertility of imitation, 
perfectly unprecedented : they would have deemed observation un- 
necessary were temporary deceptions unaccompanied by permanently 
injurious effects — It is with reference to Eowland's KALTDOE/or 
the Complexion^ that the Public are particularly interested in the 
present remarks. This preparation eminently balsamic, restorative, 
and invigorating I — the result of scientific botanical research, and 
equally celebrated for safety in application, as for unfailing efficacy 
in removing all Impurities and Biscoloratfons of the Skin, has its 
* * Spurious Imitations of the most deleterious character," containiug 
mineral astringents utterly ruinous to the Complexion, and, by their 
repellant action endangering health, which render it indispensably 
necessary to see that the words * * Rowland's Ka.ltdor " are on the 
wrapper, with the signature in red ink, *• A, Rowland ^ Sons,'^ Sold 
by Chemists and Perfumers. 



NOW READY. 



In Three Vols. 

THE GAIN OF A LOSS. 

A NOVEL, 

By the Author of *' The Last of the Cavaliers." 

"The story is well told, and the suspense, the constant change 
from hope to despair at first, and the final triumph of despair forma 
a most touching part in this history of a true and faithful love." — 
Observer. 

"This new book^ so far from disappointing the author's friends, 
will give them additional pleasure and fresh reasons for their admir- 
ation of a truly talented writer.' '—Manchester Guardian. 
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